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JUNE---THE GRASSES AND CEREAL 


UNE fs- the month 


when that tribe of 


plants, whose beau- 


ty has been over- 
looked in consider- 


ation of their utility, 


the grasses—are in 


their most flourish- 
ing condition, and 
by far the most con- 


spicuous of all ob- 
jects in the fields and mea- 
dows. To this tribe of 


plants the landscape owes 


§ almost the whole of that delight- 


=| temperate zone the garden of the 

world, notwithstanding all that 

has been said of the flowery magnificence 

of a tropical landscape. Nothing in any 

latitude will compare with the verdure 

that clothes the hills and plains and val- 

deys of a northern land. The birds and flocks de- 
rive their chief sustenance from the plants that 


form this green carpet of beauty, and millions of 


birds that spend their winters in the tropics, make 
their real home in the north, where they feed upon 
the seeds of the gramineous herbs, and on the in- 
sects that swarm amongst their flowers and foliage. 
* It is remarkable that the greater part of the food 
of man is derived directly or indirectly from the 
gramineous tribe of plants, and their seeds are 
the basis of bread of every description. They con- 
stitute the principal food of all the animals whose 
flesh is consumed by man: some feeding upon the 
stalk or leaf, like the grazing animals, others upon 


the seeds and herbs; all the species, with one or 
two exceptions, are wholesome; one is known to 
be somewhat of a narcotic, a few others possess an 


aromatic quality. 


The bran of most of the seeds contains an active 
resin which is removed by husking or pearling the 
seeds, or by grinding them and bolting the meal. 
The stems of every species contain a saccharine 
juice; and the common and Chinese sugar canes 
are but large species of grass. There are nearly 
twenty genera of this tribe, from which man de- 
rives food, either from their seeds, or from their 
sap when it is converted into sugar, and each of 
these genera contains several species. Of wheat 
there are about a dozen species, and a still greater 
number of varieties; of oats there are three or four 
species; of barley ten or twelve; of rye two or 
three; of maize eight or ten; one of rice, one of 
Canada rice ; of millet about fifteen or twenty. 

Tt, is a singular fact that the only plants that 
yield a seed which can be ground into meal, besides 
the grasses, are the different species of buckwheat. 
Almost all other seeds which are nutritive contain 
oil in such quantities, as to render the manufacture 
of meal or flour from them impracticable. This is 
the case with flax seed; with the seeds of hemp 
and of the sunflower, all of which are highly nutri- 
tive. It is perhaps no less remarkable that no 
species of grass produces an edible or farinaceous 
root. The whole of the nutriment which man de- 
rives directly from this tribe of vegetables comes 
from their seeds and the sweet juices of their stalk. 
There is not one that can be used asa pot herb. 
Notwithstanding the very limited uses to which 
they can be applied, they constitute one-half of 
the aliment of the human race in civilized countries, 
and indirectly a considerable portion of the other 
half, by supplying food to the animals whose flesh 
and milk we consume. 

Of the grasses only a very limited number of spe- 
cies are medicinal, because medicines are chiefly 
derived from herbs which are bitter, acid or nar- 
cotic. No such qualities are found in the grasses, 
with the exception of one or two species. These 
are the May Grass (Anthoranthum odoratum) 
which is slightly narcotic, and pleasantly aromatic, 
and the dried herb has been used asa substitute 
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for tea; the agreeable odor of new hay is said to 
be owing chiefly to this grass, which has likewise 
an aromatic root. We may mention also the Sweet 
Flag (Acorus aromaticus) which has an aromatic 
root and leaf, and two or three other foreign spe- 
cies. 

There is probably no other tribe of plants so nu- 
merous which has not some medicinal or poisonous 
species. Hence it would seem that the grasses are 
designed especially by Providence to supply food 
to man and animals, who are not deterred from 
them by any disagreeable or injurious properties. 

“The herbs of this order of vegetable,” says Dr. 
Darwin, “support the countless tribe of graminiv- 
orous animals. The seeds of the smaller kinds of 
grasses, as of aira, poa, briza, stipa, &c., are the 
sustenance of many sorts of birds. The seeds of 
the larger grasses, as of wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
supply food to the human species.” 

“Tt seems,” he adds, “to have required more in- 
genuity to think of feeding nations of mankind with 
so small a seed, than with the potato of Mexico, 
or the bread fruit of the Southern islands. Hence, 
Ceres in Egypt, which was the birth-place of our 
European oats, was deservedly celebrated amongst 
their divinities, as well as Osiris, who invented the 
plow. The stem of the oat seems to have been 
the first musical instrument invented during the 
pastoral ages of the world, before the discovery of 
metals.” 

The most of the grasses are perennial, and are 
furnished with sorts that will bear almost, any 
amount of cutting without injury. Were it not for 
their tenacity of life, they must long ere this have 
been exterminated by the animals which are con- 
stantly grazing them close to the ground. The 
perennial grasses do not furnish any of the seeds 
which are used for the food of man. The seeds of 
this species, though exceedingly abundant, are too 
minute to be used for grinding into flour. It is 
from the annual grasses alone that man derives 
his subsistence; and the most of these have been 
so long under cultivation, that Nuttall says, “as far 
as we yet know, wheat, oats and maize are extinct 
as wild plants, and we owe their being entirely to 
that stage of human society which they so eminent- 
ly assist to support.” It is probable, however, that 
these grasses have been so greatly modified by 
cultivation, as to bear little resemblance to the 
plants from which they were derived, although 
these plants may still exist in a wild state. The 
fact which has been lately proved by experiment, 
that rye and oats are identical, and that one may, 
by a certain mode of culture, be transferred into the 
other, proves that cultivation may alter the charac- 
ter of any species of plants, so that the original 
stock cannot be recognized. 

Among the cereal grains, two only are known to 
be of American origin; these are the Canada Oats 


(zizania aquatica,) and the Indian Corn(zea mays,) 
which is by far the most useful of all except wheat. 
The Canada rice grows in the water and is very 
abundant on the margin of the Great Northern 
Lakes, It bears the cold better than any other 
species of grain, and being very productive, would 
probably become the bread corn of the North, be- 
yond the latitudes in which oats will thrive, but 
that its seeds do not all ripen at onetime. Besides 
the maize there is another kind of grain which bears 
the name of Indian Corn. This is the cynos- 
urus coralanus, sometimes called sesame and ses- 
amum. The seeds are of the size of a mustard seed, 
dark colored, fine flavored, and are made into milk 
gruel or ground into flour. 

Although, as we have remarked, no single spe- 
cies of grass is poisonous, and only one or two me- 
dicinal, yet several kinds of intoxicating liquors are 
prepared from the grains. From the malt of bar- 
ley, all kinds of ale or malt liquors are manufac- 
tured. The spirit which is cbtained by malting rye 
is called whisky; that which is obtained from rice 
is call arrack. There is no end to the various modes 
of preparing food from the different species of grain, 
ani it is a fact worthy of notice that the same grain, 
produces very different effects upon the system, ac- 
cording as it is prepared. All the grains, for in- 
stance, when newly broken into grists, like hominy, 
are opening and stimulating when used in our diet. 
When, on the other hand, they are pealed and 
boiled in this state, they are cooling, pectoral and 
antefibral, especially barley. When grain is malt- 
ed, it becomes medicinal in its properties, and an 
infusion of it is alterative and analeptic, or strength- 
ening. Hence, the medical properties ofale do not 
proceed entirely from the hops which it contains. 
When grains are parched they are stimulating, and 
if used for any length of time, are exceedingly hurt- 
ful. The imitation coffee which is made by roast- 
ing grains is said to produce injurious effects which 
are not known to arise from the use of genuine 
coffee. It is probable that the phosphates which 
are contained in the hulls or husks of the grain are 
dissolved in the liquor, and from this source pro- 
ceeds the mischief. 

For want of space, and lest we should wrong our 
readers, we shall not pursue this interesting sub- 
ject any farther. From considerations already pre- 
sented, it must be apparent that no other tribe of 
plants is so indispensable for the sustenance of an- 
imals and of the human species. Yet we are not 
prepared to say that they are on every account more 
useful than many other tribes. Indeed, nothing is 
created without a purpose, and if any extensive 
order of vegetation were annihilated, some evil 
would follow, which perhaps we little dream of. 
We admit the value even of the poisonous herbs as 
medicines and antidotes ; but who can say that they 





may not also be instruments in the hands of nature, 
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to subtract from the soil and the atmosphere, those 
injurious elements which might otherwise abound 
to a fatal excess ? 

After the creation the Deity surveyed the works 
of his hands, and pronounced upon them a bene- 
diction, which was confined to no particular part, 
but extended over all things, and all things are still 
good, because that benediction has never been re- 
moved. 





For the New Engtand Farmer. 
CULTURE OF THE CRANBERRY. 


We cannot understand why it is that so little at- 
tention is paid to the growing of this fruit—when 
it can be done with such entire certainty of success 
—both on wet meadows and on upland. That 
cranberries will grow on wet meadows is apparent, 
wherever Pipe are sonan That ray be 
made to w advantageously upon upland, is a 

rent ion facts stated by Rev. C. & Sewall, in 
s report on this subject, contained in the “Trans- 
actions of the Norfolk Society,” recently published. 
I commend the perusal of the entire article to all 
lovers of good cranberries and of profitable culture ; 
I have seen some of the fields mentioned and can 
affirm the truth of what is said. 

I would speak particularly of the superiority of 
those berries grown on upland, to those grown ®n 
wet meadow. In substance and flavor, I have found 
the upland grown berry worth at least fifty per 
cent. the most; from one to three bushels can be 

own to the square rod of land. Such a crop, at 

4 per bushel, which oe | will readily command, 
is equal to any produce that can be grown. The 
productive power of the plant is not limited to one 
year; I have known successive crops for four years, 
constantly improving. 

The cranberry needs no other fertilizer, than 
pure air, clear water and clean culture—always 
clearing away all intruding substances. Essex. 





SEED WHEAT. 


There are a great many methods of preparing 
seed wheat for sowing, but the following is perhaps 
the best, as the grain may remain in the solution 
several weeks, if necessary, without any detriment 
to its germinating powers. 

“Wash the grain thoroughly, rubbing it hard, 
and changing the water several times. Then make 
a strong pickle by dissolving nearly or quite as 
much salt in water as youcan. Some say make 
the pickle strong enough to bear up an “ce or po- 
tato. Put the wheat into the pickle; and the oats, 
if any, and the light kernels of wheat, will swim, 
and must be taken off. Let the wheat remain 
twenty-four hours or longer in the pickle, then turn 
off the water, and add slaked lime to the wheat 


till it is dry enough to sow. Some use strong wood 
ashes instead of lime.” 


S.W. Coz, Esq., formerly editor of the Yankee 
Farmer, in some remarks corroborative of the ef- 
ficacy of this method, says : 


“When a boy, we assisted in sowing some wheat 


the piece, and we gota few quarts more from the 
same cask, which was sowed on one corner of the 
piece without preparation. When the grain was 
growing, we frequently examined it to see whether 
there was any difference on account of the seed. 
When the grain was ripe, scarcely a smutty head 
could be found on that from the prepared seed ; 
while that which was sowed without preparation, 
produced a large quantity of smut. It was percep- 
tible at some distance, and the line between the 
two could be distinctly traced. On the one kind, 
there was not more than one smutty head in five 
hundred, while one-fourth or one-third of the other 
was smutty.” 


It has generally been supposed that a protracted 
immersion in salt and water would prove fatal to 
the wheat ; but this, it seems, is a merely suppositi- 
tious conclusion, as Mr. Cole assures us in the arti- 
cle from which the foregoing is extracted, that he 
has known instances when wheat has been soaked 
fourteen days in strong salt water, and on being 
sowed grew well. He also mentions another case, 
which we give in his own words. 


“Several bushels of wheat were soaked in water 
in which there was as much salt as would dissolve ; 
and as there came a storm and overflowed the in- 
tervale on which the wheat was to be sowed, it re- 
mained fourteen days in the pickle; then the pickle 
was drained off, and the wheat remained in a wet 
state seven days longer, making twenty-one days 
that it was exposed to the action of the pickle. It 
was then thought to be too late to sow the wheat, 
so it was dried and saved till the next spring, then 
sowed, and it grew well.” 


The writer concludes by saying : 
“There is no doubt that the grain may be kept 
in a better condition in a strong than ina weak 


pickle, as it will neither vegetate nor decay in a 
strong pickle.” 





Tue Ricur Way to Reap.—When the late 
Jeremiah Evarts was in the sixth year of his age, 
he came to his father, and asked him for a new 
book. His father asked him if the last book he 
had given him was worn out. “O, no sir,” said 
Jeremiah, “but I have read all the sense out of it.” 
He meant to say that he had read it thoroughly, 


and had made himself master of the ideas it con- 
tained. 
This is the right way to read; in that way, Jere- 


miah Evarts made great improvement, and became 
one of the wisest and most useful men our country 
has produced. He never took a book and allowed 
his eye to rest on the page, while his thoughts were 
wandering from one thing to another, so as only 
now and then to get an idea of what was written. 
He never took up a book for the sake of passing 
away time. He took the advice of those who were 
wiser than he, and read only good books, and he 


read “all the sense out of them.” 





te" The production of maple sugar, this year, 
will reach full seventy million pounds, worth nearly 
twelve million dollars; the season has been pecu- 
liarly favorable for the production, and Vermont ex- 





prepared as above; there was not enough to finish 





pects to make enough to supply her whole demand 
for this year. 
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LEGISLATIVE ar: -vapdeeann MEET- 


[REPORTED FOR THE FanmeR By H. E. Rockweit.) 


The Thirteenth regular meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Agricultural Society was held Tuesday even- 
ing. The subject for consideration was—‘Insecls 
injurious to vegetation.” 

Mr. W. J. BUCKMINSTER was called to preside, 
and on taking the chair he announced the subject 
which was to be the topic for consideration, and 
spoke of it as being of great importance. He re- 
ferred to the labors of Dr. HARRIS in his researches 
in regard to the habits of insects, and characterized 
his work published as being of great value. Every 
farmer should know what are the foes he has to 
meet, in order that he may, if possible, destroy 
them. 

Dr. SANBORN, of Andover, was then introduced. 
The evils which most stand in the way of the suc- 
cess of agriculturists, he said, are insects, and seeds- 
men who furnish spurious or worthless seed. There 
should be a town horticultural society in every 
town in the State. There is one in Andover, which 
has been of great value, and tended more than 
anything else to beautify the town. One person 
belonging to the society plants beets, another car- 
rots, others some other vegetables, for the purpose 
of supplying the members of the society with fresh 
and surely germinating seed. 

In connection with the subject of injurious in- 
sects, Dr. S. said that the services of foxes, crows, 
owls, &c., as destroyers of beetles and noxious in- 
sects, had never been fully and properly apprecia- 
ted. It is a matter of astonishment to find how 
few agrioulturists have any practical knowledge of 
insect-habits, and how few really know the names 
of some of the most common and most injurious. 
Very few ever saw the common plum weevil, or the 
curculio. A friend of his, last summer, was one 
day congratulating himself with his success in 
catching curculios, under some of his plum trees, 
in open-mouthed bottles containing sweetened wa- 
ter. Dr. 8. said that he examined his collection 
of insects that he had thus destroyed, and he found 
that he had common house flies, bluebottles, but- 
terflies and millers enough, but not a single curcu- 
lio; and when one was shown to him a few days 
afterwards, he said that he never saw one before. 

Two methods of diffusing truth on the subject of 
insects were suggested. One was to show up the 
noxious insects in books with plates representing 
them, in the manner that pickpockets are showed 
up tothe community, and the people are put on 
their guard against them. Such a work ought to 
be introduced into every family. Perhaps some en- 
couragement ought to be given by the Legislature 
to extend a knowledge of these noxious vermin. 
Every school in the State, should be instructed in 


extending a knowledge on this subject is to catch 
an preserve specimens of every insect with which 
farmers become acquainted, and bring them togeth- 
er at agricultural exhibitions. There should be 
premiums offered to those who will present the larg- 
est number and best preserved specimens of insects 
in their different stages of the larva, pupa and per- 
fected state. The insect in the larva state may be 
best preserved in alcohol; in the pupa state, they 
may be preserved by drying. When in a perfected 
state they are killed most easily by applying spirits 
of turpentine to their heads. If they are very bright 
and easily injured in their plumage, they should be 
placed under a tumbler, and chloroform applied. 
Dr. 8. spoke of Fast Day as being a fatal day to 
birds that are the greatest friends of the farmer. 
He had prayed to have that day three or four weeks 
earlier in the season, before the singing birds have 
made their appearance, to become the objects of 
pursuit and destruction by wicked boys. 

The American caterpillar was spoken of particu- 
larly, as being at present one of the most injurious 
of insects. He thought the Legislature should offer 
a reward to those who prove themselves most ef- 
ficient as destroyers of insects; and perhaps there 
should be a penalty for those persons who keep 
wild cherries and worthless apple trees, apparently 
for no purpose but to propagate caterpillars to de- 
stroy their neighbors’ orchards. One man in An- 
dover, last year, offered a reward of $5,00 to the 
boy who would destroy most caterpillars’ nests; 
and there were probably 20,000 nests destroyed by 
the boys. This year, the Andover Agricultural So- 
ciety had offered a reward of $15,00 for the same 
object. 

Mr. WETHERELD said that at the present time, 
there is no evil with which the farmer has to con- 
tend, so great as that of the insect world. Those 
which infest apple trees are numerous. Many ap- 
ple trees, when taken up from nurseries, are found 
to be affected with a kind of blight upon the root, 
which is really a small insect. It may be destroyed 
by dipping the young tree when it is transplanted, 
in soap-suds. Then above the root comes the bor 
er, which can be most effectually destroyed by hunt. 
ing them out with a knife. When they can be 
reached with a wash of lye, hot water, or some 
thing of that kind, they may be destroyed in that 
way. Then there is another borer in the form of a 
snapping bug, that injures apple trees; and next 
come the bark lice. These may be destroyed with 
a wash of lye, or a weak solution of potash. Some 
suppose when they see ants asdending trees, that 
they are injurious; but they go up the trees to get 
a kind of nourishment from an injurious insect up- 
on the tree; and therefore, when they are seen to 
go up trees, the owner should look for the insect 
from which they seek nourishment, and which is 





the subject of entomology. The second method of 


deriving its sustenance from the tree. The latter, 
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and not the ant, should be destroyed, for the ant 
is a good friend ; indicating the presence of a real 
enemy. The best way to dispose of caterpillars is 
to put on leather mittens, and rub all the nests 
from the limbs early and repeatedly. As to the 
birds, Mr. W. thought they were all benefactors of 
the farmer, even the crow. Meadow moles and 
meadow mice, also, though they do some harm, do 
more good than enough to balance the account, by 
destroying insects. He did not think it advisable 
to attempt to teach entomology in schools. Nei- 
ther did he think that if Fast Day was appointed 
some weeks earlier than at present, the birds would 
be much preserved, for the principal day for hunt- 
ing by boys, has been that of the old election, ob- 
served as a holiday. 

Mr. Brooks, the President, had had to contend 
with borers a good deal, and he found no better 
way to destroy them than to hunt them out. Cat- 
erpillars are easily destroyed by fixing a spiral 
brush upon a light pole, and rubbing off the nests 
early, and then repeating the process two or three 
times. In that way, almost every nest may be de- 
stroyed. He not only destroyed those in his own 
orchard in that way, but went into the orchard of 
his neighbor, who had neglected to destroy them, 
as he found that was the only way to prevent their 
depredations upon his own trees. The time for 
rubbing off the nests is early in the morning, or 
late toward night. 

The subject for the next evening will be—“ Root 
Culture.” 


LIBERAL BEQUEST TO AGRICULTURE, 


It gives us pleasure to publish the record of one 
bequest to Agriculture. Almost every day we hear 
of some donation or bequest of generous persons, 
whd give money to some ae or college, or to 
some missionary enterprise; but agriculture has re- 
ceived but little aid in that way. 

We see it stated in Hovey’s Magazine, that An- 
dre Michaux, who many years ago travelled through 
the United States, and was some time in Maine, 
studying the botanical character of our forest trees, 
as well as their economical uses, and who afterwards 
published a valuable work upon them, recently died 
at his residence at Vaurial, near Pontdise, in France. 
By nis will he bequeathed to the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society the sum of eight thousand dollars, 
for the purpose of promoting sylvaculture (culture 
of forest trees,) and horticulture, and of making ex- 
periments in the growth of trees in “sandy, rocky 
and bog soils.” It is also stated that the principal 
portion of the moyens is to be invested, for increase, 
in good farm land ; cheap and productive land is to 
be purchased, with another portion, and the remain- 


der to be ve eee to seeding and planting the 
experimental plantations. 





ere isan example for some of our rich men to 
follow. Ifsome of them, when they have done with 
their surplus money would give it to the Maine State 
Agricultural society, for similar purposes, it would 


be doing good in a cause where such aid is much 
needed, 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOW TO RAISE ONIONS. 


I have seen several inquiries in the Vew Eng- 
land Farmer how to raise onions—and not to raise 
maggots and scullions—and have them bottom; 
now I will tell you how I manage. I sow them on 
the same ground year after year; I think it the 
best way. I never plow for onions, but spade the 
ground about three inches deep, and rake in the 
manure; I use manure that is two years old, at 
least, and very fine. I put on a good coati 
yearly ; I sow the seed in the old of the moon, an 
soak them twelve hours or more, before ‘sowing, in 
strong brine ; the maggot that eats the onion is in 
the seed, and the brine kills it. I cover the seed 
about one inch deep, and then I press the earth as 
hard as I can, by laying a board on the row and 
Jumping on it. The earth must be rolled to get 
good onions. As soon as they begin to peep out 
of the ground, I sow on a good coating of ashes, 
and ee: it as often as once in eight or ten days, 
until they begin to bottom, when I weed them. I 
don’t break the earth much until they begin to bot- 
tom; then I hoe the earth from the onions, and as 
they bottom, they a almost on the surface ; three 
inches is near enough for them to stand. In this 
way I never failed to raise good onions, 

Goshen, Hampshire Co., Mass. C. BROWN. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEED POTATOES. 


A few words in relation to potato raising. I was 
somewhat amused, while reading your valuable pa- 
per on the subject of potato raising. I see the wri- 
ter’s opinion is, that planting seed ends would pro- 
duce small potatoes, which in my opinion is a sad 
mistake. I have farmed it for twenty-four years, 
and have in all cases planted seed ends, I began in 
this way for the reason that I was short for pota- 
toes, and found from experience that it was alto- 
gether the best way. I would not have you think 
that I have not tried any other way, for I have for 
experiment planted them whole, and have cut them, 
and I have in no case had better potatoes than when 
I planted seed ends. I always get the largest po- 
tatoes; I do not say but I have had as many or 
more in number, by planting in a different way, but 
not so much by measure. i always put into each 
hill one seed end, unless they are very small, and 
then I put two, but that is seldom; and I seldom 
have more than three stalks in a hill, and some- 
times but one, and I find as many potatoes in such 
a hill asin any. In my opinion, it is 1 very great 
mistake that seed ends produce the moe! stalks ; it 
never has been so in any case where I have planted 
seed ends. 

I will give an instance which occurred when I 
first commenced farming; it may seem simple to 
the reader. I had a piece of land that I wanted 
to plant to potatoes ; it being sward land, and more 
than I wanted for my own use, [ told my father 
that if he would help me plant it, he might have 
one-half of the piece for his own use; he accepting 
the offer, helped to plow it, and according to con- 
tract, planted one-half of it; by the way, he was to 
have his choice in the halves. He being one of the 
old-fashioned farmers, who put into each hill two 
or three potatoes, oftener three than two, and called 





that a small amount of seed. I planted seed ends, 
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as I always have done. The field being some ways 
from the house, I drew my seed into the field, 
and tipped them up on the ground, and something 
which I do not now remember prevented me from 

lanting them for two days or more. The seed ends 
Stes dry almost like a chip; my father says to 
me, “your seed ends will not come up, they are so 
dry they cannot grow.” I told him I would risk it, 
and accordingly i planted them; they came up as 
soon as his, but not more than half the number of 
stalks in a hill. The old gentleman would say every 
now and then, that he would have the most pota- 
toes, because there were more tops to his than mine ; 
this being the first of my farming, I began to think 
he would have the best crop; but when we came to 
dig them, he turned his tune, he having two pota- 
toes to my one in number, but in measure I had al- 
most two to his one. I have always planted the 
same way, that is, I planted seed ends, not because 
I lacked for seed, but because I think it the best 
way on the part of economy and profit. The prac- 
ticeof putting on fifteen ortwenty bushels to the 
acre is altogether an error. It is a two-fold loss; in 
the first place, it is a waste of seed, which is worth 
something to give to cattle, and in the next place, 
there is a loss in yourcrops, as your potatoes are not 
as large, and not as saleable. 

I do not wish to be understood that there is no 
other way of planting to get large potatoes ; I think 
that to cut the potato lengthways, and put one piece 
in a hill, will produce about the same potatoes, but 
there is more waste of seed in this way. W. A. 

North Hartland, Vt., Feb. '7, 1857. 





MADE FOR SOME OTHER BUSINESS. 


In the excellent article addressed to“A Farmer’s 
Son,” written by “J, W.C.,” of Springfield, Vt., 
which we published a short time since, it is ably ar- 
gued that by industry, &c., any young man may 
become wealthy by farming, and a sentence closes 
with this proviso :—“Ir THERE IS ENOUGH OF HIM 
TO MAKE A MAN IN ANY AVOCATION.” 

These words made a deep impression on our 
mind when we first read them, and they have con- 
tinued to “run in our head” ever since. We pro- 
pose now to make a few jottings of their journey 
through the “airy nothings” of our brain. 

They have suggested that many imprecations on 
farming, and on other kinds of business, too, would 
be silenced by a proper application of the truth 
which is thus forcibly expressed. But we do not 
like to apply it to ourselves. It is too harsh. 
Even when compelled to acknowledge that failure 
is fairly chargeable to ourselves; when we cannot 
avoid the conviction that, in a particular case, we 
lacked energy, perseverance, or skill in manage- 
ment, yet our self-esteem argues with our judg- 
ment, that it is only in that particular line, or that 
particular business, that we are deficient. Instead 
of seeing that the fault is in ourselves, rather than 
in our business or circumstances; instead of think- 
ing it possible that our failure or poor success is 
because “there is not enough of us to make a man 
in any avocation,” we too often indulge the belief 





that we were made for some other business, and 
that in some other business we should be eminent- 
ly successful, This idea produces dissatisfaction 
with our profession; and we seek to change that, 
rather than to improve ourselves, 

Perhaps there are few feelings more fatal to 
peace of mind and success in life, than those which 
result from the belief that we were intended for 
some sphere in tife other than that we happen to 
fill. Many of our authorized teachers, however, 
seem to attach great importance to the idea of 
natural adaptation, and phrenological head examin- 
ers advise young persons to buy a chart of their 
brains, so that they can see at a glance just what 
they were made for, and thus be enabled to choose 
that profession which will perfectly harmonize with 
the peculiar conformation of their individual 
“bumps.” 

There is perhaps some truth in this theory—there 
is more or less, it is said, in all theories—but we do 
not believe there is half enough to justify the dis- 
satisfaction it produces everywhere,—on the farm, 
in the shop, and in the office. 

To the lazy and reluctant plodder it may be an 
exceedingly comfortable reflection that his want of 
success is owing to the fact that he is “out of his 
element,” that he has “missed his sphere,” that he 
was ‘‘made for some other business.” 

Very few, however, in our opinion, are entitled 
to the benefit of this excuse. We regard as essen- 
tially fallacious the idea commonly entertained by 
farmers, mechanics and others, that in some other 
sphere or vocation their pent up energies would 
find freer exercise, and more congenial employ- 
ment. 

“Faithful over a few things” is a high test and 
proof of excellence. And the farmer’s boy, or the 
farmer himself, who scorns to be energetic, or fails 
to be faithful, in what he may deem a dull and 
plodding business, would do much better, in our 
opinion, to fear that there is not enough of him to 
make a man anywhere, than he does by indulging 
the expectation that he should manifest these qual- 
ities in some other occupation or profession. It 
is sometimes said of this dull preacher, or of that 
stupid lawyer, that a good farmer, or a good me- 
chanic, was spoiled when he commenced the study 
of his profession. We doubt it. We believe it is 
the poor farmer that makes the poor preacher, and 
the poor mechanic that makes the poor lawyer. 

Washington was as good a farmer as general. 
Napoleon manifested the same superiority as a 
road-maker, that he displayed on the field of bat- 
tle. Some men succeed, whatever business they en- 
gage in; others just as surely fail, let them try 
what they will. 

An anecdote, that we have seen in print, of the 
celebrated Billy Gray, illustrates the truth of our 
assertion that the really energetic, persevering, and 
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thorough-going individual will manifest these qual- 
ities in whatever business he may be employed, and 
in whatever position he may be placed. As we re- 
member the anecdote alluded to, it was as follows : 
Mr. Gray was severely lecturing a mechanic who 
had done some job for him, for the poor manner 
in which it was executed. The mechanic, who was 
much older than Mr. Gray, at last got vexed, and 
told him he would not stand such talk from him, 
if he was the richest; and tauntingly said, “I can 
remember when you were nothing but a drummer.” 
“Very true,” said the then rich merchant; “but 
didn’t I drum well, eh ?” 

To the same point, is a reminiscence of the pres- 
ent head of the firm of Harper & Brothers, written 
some years since by Hon. Thurlow Weed, of Alba- 
ny, N. Y. In their younger days, these gentle- 
men worked together as journeymen printers, Mr. 
Weed says: many a hard “pull” have I had with 
Mr. Harper, who, on the old hand-press, was nev- 
er satisfied with less that twelve “tokens” a day— 
eight being considered a fair day’s work. Mr 
Weed also remarked, that while his own earnings, 
and those of his fellow-journeymen generally slip- 
ped through the fingers about as fast as they came 
into their hands, Mr. Harper laid up his, and was 
thus enabled to improve the first opportunity that 
offered for a share in the profits of business. 

Similar instances might be adduced to any extent. 
But no reader who is old enough to have seen boys 
grow up to manhood, none who have read biogra- 
phy, will wish it to be done. All, probably, have 
seen enough to justify the adage, “As the boy, so 
the man.” Every body will readily call to mind 
from his own observation, instances of “natural 
adaptation,” which prove that one man is adapted 
to everything, another man to nothing; one drives, 
the other must be driven; one is prompt, the oth- 
er slack ; one succeeds, the other fails,—place them 
where you may, or contrast them when you will. 

If, then, the elements of success and of failure 
exist rather in the man than in his position, may 
we not question the correctness of the common idea 
that the farm is no place for “geniuses,” and that a 
boy ought to leave it, at once, for the study of 
medicine, if he manifests a little unusual interest 
in the growth or qualities of plants and herbs; or 
for a mechanical trade, if he shows some ingenuity 
in the use of tools; or for the lawyer’s office, if he 
loves to dispute, and prefers talking politics to hoe- 
ing corn; or for the store or pedler's cart, if he is 
lucky in trading marbles, pen-knives, or watches. 

For the cultivation and exercise of these “natur- 
al adaptations,” we believe the farm is much better 
fitted than it is generally supposed to be; and we 
hope the time is not far distant when their indul- 
gence may be found in the study of such subjects 
as the habits of insects; the variety and character 
of grasses and other vegetables; animal physiolo- 





gy; the principles of trade and of government, 
even, without necessarily excluding the student 
from participation in the labors of the field. — 

But we have written enough for this time; and 
will conclude with an illustration, which came un- 
der our notice in one of our tours last summer, of 
the adaptation of the farm to the exercise and dis- 
play of mechanical taste and skill. 

We allude to a farmer whom we visited, in one 
of the pleasant valleys of Vermont. ‘Although cir- 
cumstances compelled him to remain with his fa- 
ther on the farm until “of age,” his inclinations 
were so decidedly to mechanical business that he 
went into a shop immediately after he was twenty- 
one years old. He worked at his trade some ten 
years, when, finding his health to suffer from con- 
finement, he purchased a farm, and soon regained 
his health. We found everything about the prem- 
ises in complete order. Indeed, we doubt if any 
parlor in the land could furnish, to our eye, at least, 
a better display of mechanical skill than this farm 


.\did. Most of the buildings had been constructed, 


and all repaired, by the hand of the proprietor; 
the fences were erect; the posts stood perpendic- 
ularly upright; every gate about the fields and 
yards, every door about the barns and sheds, 
opened easily, and closed with a “click,” which 
showed that the latch knew its duty, and that there 
was no need of going back to see that all was fast ; 
wood and chips, carts and plows, were safely housed ; 
the little walled dairy, cool in summer, warm in 
winter, and always sweet and airy, built against the 
hill that flanked the rear of the house; the gar- 


,|den, with its simple apparatus for irrigation; the 


fruit and shade trees, vines and shrubbery; the 
stables, pig-pens, sheep-sheds, and’ shelter for ma- 
nure; the conveniences for cooking swill and for 
feeding stock ;—each separately, or all together, 
showed conclusively to our mind that the skill of the 
mechanic may find its vocation upon the farm, as 
well as in the shop, and that the possession of a 
little ingenuity is a poor excuse for leaving the 
farm. ' 

The same might be said of many other supposed 
adaptations, but we have not room now. 





A State AGRICULTURAL Farr In Boston.—At 
a meeting of the State Board of Agriculture at 
Westboro’ on the first of April, Gov. Gardner in 
the chair, it was agreed that a State Agricultural 
Fair should be held on the 20th, 21st, 22d and 
23d days of October next, and that the place 
should be the agricultural grounds in Boston, pro- 
vided a sufficient guarantee fund is secured. The 
following is the committee of arrangements :— 
Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorchester, Samuel Chan- 
dler, of Lexington, John Brooks, of Princeton, 
George Marston, of Barnstable, Wm. G. Lewis, of 
Framingham, Moses Newell, of West Newbury, 
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Thomas J. Field, of Northfield. We learn that 
the requisite guarantee fund has already been sub- 
scribed, and that the “Agricultural Grounds” pre- 
pared for the late National Exhibition have been 
secured for the proposed fair. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS. 


Mr. EpiTor :—I take my pen in hand, and with 
my hat under my elbow, (making my manners, of 
course,) attempt a feeble answer to some of the 
questions of your fair correspondent who asks, 
“What shall the farmers’ daughters do?” It is not 
my purpose to touch individual cases, but simply 
to offer some general remarks which will apply to 
farmers’ daughters and may apply to others. In 
reply, then, I would say, there is a field of labor 
open for all the daughters, as well as the sons of 
mankind. It is evident you should do something, 
no matter whether of mental or physical labor— 
drones make no honey—but you say the occupa- 
tions proper for females to engage in are few; true 
—but they are, nevertheless, remunerative. 

Suppose you learn a trade, say that of dress- 
making or tailoring; after serving a few months, 
you will find ready employment and good wages, 
After becoming weary with stitching, with the sur- 
plus picayunes in your pocket, go home and assist 
your mother in the dairy-room, while your sister 
gees to take your place in the stitching department. 

y this change, with proper care, you will avoid 
the evil consequences of habitual sitting, so fatal to 
seamstresses. Another consideration is, your trade 
will be no disadvantage to you in after life, wheth- 
er your lot be cast among the lonely inhabitants of 
the mountains, or should you figure among the 
fashionables of Broadway. 

Another branch of industry is now open and is 
nearly monopolized by females; I mean school- 
teaching; the wages of female teachers are now 
nearly the same as those of males were fifteen years 
ago. It is no insurmountable undertaking to qual- 
ify yourself for teaching a district school, the ac- 
complishment of which will afford you not only 
the surplus funds, which is no inconsiderable con- 
sideration, but you will have the 

“Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot.”’ . 

At is too common for farmers’ daughters to grow 
up young ladies, play the piano a little, spin more 
street yarn, spend their fathers’ surplus funds for 
fine clothing, while the mother acts the part of a 
Carolina slave, and becomes waiter for all. I do 
not recommend your correspondent to pursue the 
latter course. H. F. 

‘Stow, March, 1857. 





‘fur AtmospHertc HamMer.—The atmosphe- 
ric hammer is an ingenious and useful invention. 
The blow is struck prependicularly, the handle of 
the hammer forming a piston rod, playing into an 
regs cao cylinder above. By a simple mechan- 
ism of valves, pressure of air may be applied to the 
* nammer, which will strike a blow with the force of 
four hundred tons, or with a force only sufficient 
to dividea pin. The blows may be struck at various 
distances above the anvil, and with varying degrees 
of rapidity. 


SUGAR BEET. 


We cannot too often or too confidently recom- 
mend the cultivation of this excellent field crop. 
It is a great yielder, hardy, — raised, and is su- 
perior, we think, to any vegetable grown for milch 
cows and fattening cattle, especially when fed raw. 
We have grown .arge quantities for our own use 
the past seventeen years, and can therefore speak of 
it practically and experimentally. One of our 
neighbors—a lady farmer—informs us that she 
made thirty pounds of butter per week from six 
cows in December, fed upon hay and sugar beet. 
She adds, that the butter was fully equal to the 
best made in September and October on rich pas- 

ure. 

The Sugar Beet does best in moderately rich, 
loamy soil, but will grow where any other root does. 
The seed should be soaked two to four days 1n tepid 
water previous to planting, so as to insure its ger- 
mination. If planted without first soaking, its shell 
is so hard it isa long time germinating. Hence 
the ill success of many who io not take this into 
consideration. 

For field cultivation the rows should be three 
feet apart, so as to admit working easily with the 
cultivator among the rows. The plants, when fin- 
ally thinned out, should not stand nearer to each 
other than six inches in the row. It can be pulled 
and secured in the fall the same as turnips. 

The best variety is the White Silesian, though 
the French Yellow has been so much improved 
lately, we are informed it has become nearly as 
good asthe latter. We have never found it to Lie 
so well. 

The beet requires about four pounds of seed per 
acre, and can be planted very rapidly in drills with 
a seed-sower, costing about eight dollars.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MURIATE OF LIME. 


Seeing in your valuable journal, some time since, 
an article written by a gentleman from West Med- 
ford on the Muriate of Lime, and having conversed 
with many persons who have used it to great ad- 
vantage, also having examined the report made by 
the Board of Agriculture, Senate Document No. 4, 
and observing from that report, pp. 268 and 269, 
the high stand this composition or fertilizer has ob- 
ained, I have been induced to add my own experi- , 
ence in its use, believing that the public may be 
benefited by using this cheap and valuable fer- 
tilizer. 

In the first 


lace, I used it upon a bank around 
my house which had become sod-bound and the grass 
very thin. The Muriate produced a wonderful ef- 
fect, giving a rich and close crop of white clover ; 


it had the same effect on a lawn in front of my 
house; it had also a marked effect where it was 
put on a part of my pear trees, causing a growth of 
about three feet in one season, and showing dis- 
tinctly the effect in contrast with those trees where 
the article was not used. I have already ordered 
a lot for the present season, and if it proves as 
good as that which was used the past season, shall 
consider it the best manure that can be used on the 


arm. James P, FLINT. 
Medford, April, 1857. 
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BROADCAST SOWER. 

The above cut is a representation of Luce’s Pa- 
tent Broadcast Sower. The action of this Ma- 
chine is very simple, and so well shown in the en- 
graving, that a description is hardly necessary. 
Whatever is to be sown is placed in the box or hop- 
per on the rear of the machine, and the quantity is 
regulated at pleasure by the driver, by means of a 
rod under the seat, connecting with a valve in the 
bottom of the hopper, which controls the supply 
allowed to pass down into the revolving disks below. 
The cogs on the wheels turn these disks by a sim- 
ple connection, as shown in the cut, each side being 
independent of the other, and are easily thrown 
out of gear by means of a small rod not shown in 
the cut, which is operated by the driver. The ma- 
chine is adapted for one or two horses, and will sow 
a breadth of wheat or rye of thirty-two feet, as fast 
as the team will walk. Of lighter seed it will sow 
a less breadth, of from eighteen to twenty-five feet. 
It is also adapted for sowing lime, ashes, plaster, 
guano, or any other similar fertilizer, in any desira- 
ble quantity. For sale by Nourse, Mason & Co., 
Quincy Hall. Price $50. 





For the New England Farmer. 
KING PHILIP OR BROWN CORN. 


Messrs. Epirors:—The uncertainty of obtain- 
ing a crop of potatoes for a dozen years past, ex- 
cites the inquiry in my mind, whether our labor 
could not be better disposed of than in attempting 
to raise a crop so liable to my a our expecta- 
tions. Three years out of the last twelve, my 
tato crops have been nearly worthless; the bat 
autumn we put into our cellar about 100 bushels 
of as good appearing potatoes as commonly grow 
on my soil, which were carried out of the cellar in 
March, a putrid mass of filth, better calculated to 
breed the plague than afford us any nourishment. 
Two years out of three, my potatoes have proved 
more or less rotten; sometimes they have rotted in 
the field, at others in the cellar. I have been think- 
ing whether it would not be better, partially to 
abandon this system of rotten potato raising, and 
apply our labor and manure to our cornfields; corn 
for ourselves or animals, is quite as nutritive and 
wholesome as potatoes, and a more reliable crop ; 
the whole plant is useful, tops, seed and all, where- 
as if potatoes rot, all is lost. I am rather straying 
from my subject, but will relate my experience in 
raising the Brown corn. 

In the spring of 1854,I received a small parcel 
of the King Philip or Brown corn for seed, from 
our worthy Secretary, C. L. Flint, Esq. I planted 
it in my garden, and it got ripe previous to the se- 
vere drought of that season, so that I had a good 
supply of seed for a small field the next season, 
1855, but a frost the last of August diminished my 
crop to some extent. The last season, 1856, we 
planted the same field again, lightly manured, and 
a little ashes applied to the hill previous to hoeing, 
and it ripened early, and produced me the best crop 
I have had for many years. On husking the Brown 
corn, we find the ears of good length, the cobs 





small, andthe kernels large; on its being ground 
and made into bread, it appears more glutinous, re- 
sembling wheat flour, than most any of the north- 
ern corn. Some might object to it on account of 
its pale red color, but that is but a trifling fault 
against the advantages it has in its large yield and 
early maturity over most other corn; it has the 
combined advantages of the Canada and southern 
corn. I think we have two or three favorable sea- 
sons for corn, while we have one for potatoes; pay- 
ing a high price for labor, to fill our cellars with 
“rotten potatoes,” seems to be a serious drawback 
on the farmer, and when he is called on to pay his 
taxes, he feels the deficiency, and sees it too at the 
bottom of his wallet. Corn has the advantage of 
almost any other kind of crop; if the stocks and 
husks are seasonably and carefully secured, they 
will nearly pay the labor bestowed upon the cro 

for cattle’s food; they eat them with the same avid- 
ity that they would the best English hay. I think 
farmers in New England, who have not tried it, 


will do well to plant the Brown corn ; my experience 
thus far goes in favor of it, believing it to produce 
a — yield than any variety I 


tofore 
N. Wilmington, April 2, 1857. 


have tried here- 
Smas Brown. 





For the New England Farmer. 
COST OF FENCING. 


I this morning saw a mechanic occupied in placing 
an iron fence in front of and about a wooden house 
that had been erected about thirty years, and which, 
with moderate repair, will probably remain thirty 
years more. The whole extent of fence may be 
200 feet, and I understood him to say it would 
cost between two and three dollars per foot. I 
asked what would be the expense of a fence made 
of wood, that would last as long as the house; he 
said it could be built for less than half the cost of 
an iron one. But, said he, the iron will be cheap- 
est, because it will never decay. But then, it oc- 
curred to me, what would be the use of the fence, 
after the house had decayed? There is very little 
probability that another house like the present will 
ever be erected there. Do we not frequently over- 
look in our calculations the symmetry of things, 
and make the parts disproportionate with each 
other P 

If you are about to erect a permanent monu- 
ment, it will be wise to put a permanent fence 
around it; but if you are erecting a temporary 
building, let your fence be of the same character. 

u 11, 1857. OBSERVER. 





Wuen Corn Grows.—Dr. R. Harrison, of 
Prince George County, Va., has taken pains to 
make some careful examinations to ascertain wheth- 
er corn grows, as is generally supposed, more at 
night than by day. August 1, corn grew in twen- 
ty-four hours five inches; at night one and a half, 
and in the day time three and a half inches. Au- 
gust 2, it grew four and seven-eighths inches; at 
night one and seven-eighths, and in the day three 
inches. Several other observations made at differ- 
ent times are detailed, with similar results. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
WORMS IN PIGS. 


Mr. Eprror :—The economy of nature in fur- 
nishing a dwelling-place for all living things, is 
most singularly developed in the parasites which in- 
habit the intestines of other animals. Nature has 
furnished means unknown to us for their cap 
ly spontaneous generation, and when they have ob- 
tained a lodging place, for excessive multiplication. 
A rare specimen of this kind has lately revealed 
some of the habits of a kind of worm, (the Ascari- 
des lumbricaides,) which “is found without any re- 
markable difference in man, the ox, the hog, and all 
the varieties of the horse family.” 


In the present case it was a pig, remarkable for 
its fattening propensities without any growth. The 
pig was five months old when slaughtered, and had 
the bony structure of a pig six or eight weeks old; 
it was with great difficulty he could walk, yet no 
apparent disease was manifest. He appeared to be 
fat, and nothing but fat. His intestines contained 
an immense number of worms, which had entirely 
obstructed the passage, so that death would soon 
have been the result. Two worms were found in the 
stomach, and the rest in the small intestines. The 
worms were from six to eleven inches in length, 
and were about the size of a pipe stem in the mid- 
dle. They tapered gradually each way, but the an- 
terior extremity much the least, and were of a dus- 
ky white color and semi-transparent. I saw through 
the skin some apparent thread-like substance, and 
on making an incision, a new order of things pre- 
sented itself. An abundance of thread-like sub- 
stances of pure white appeared to fill the internal 
cavity, around a straight and milky white intestine; 
these, I suppose, were the embryo young, and were 
almost innumerable; their length it was difficult to 
measure, on account of their curled and knotted a 
pearance, but they were probably two or three inch- 
es long. On the body of the worms there was a 
narrow bright red stripe on each side, about one- 
third the length from the posterior extremity. Now 
the mystery remains to be explained. How cana 

ig take on fat and support such an army of worms ? 

e took but asmall quantity of food, and exercised 
but little, breathed hard and was very quiet. 

Now the question is, how did the worms get 
there? Cuvier, in speaking of the class Entorosa 
says: “The difficulty of conceiving how they could 
get into places so obscure, and apparently so well 

rotected, and the fact of their never having been 
ound alive except in the interior of living animals, 
caused it fora long time to be believed that they 
were products of spontaneous generation. It has 
been found, however, by actual observation, that 
most of them produce ova or living young ones, and 
that many of them have the sexes in different indi- 
viduals, Though some of them obtain a very large 
size, we must suppose the organs are rg a | 
minute, and capable of being transmitted throug 
capillary vessels and apertures too small for being 
discerned with the naked eye; and from the early 
age at which they are found in some animals, there 
is reason to conclude that the germs have been in 
these anterior to their birth, though how transmit- 
ted through the placental decidua is, and probably 
must remain, an unexplained and unexplainable 
mystery.” D. BUCKLAND. 


Brandon, Vt., March, 24, 1857. 







For the New England Farmer. 
WOOD AND STEEL FOR PLOWS. 


In the account of the Legislative discussion of 
the modern improvements, in the structure and use 
of farm implements it appears that some gentle- 
men advocated the use of wood, ing that asled 
shod with wood would operate with friction 
than steel in the same position. Such arguments 
seem strange, to say the least, coming from those 
in such elevated positions. It was argued that 
there had been no essential improvement in the 
structure of the plow since the short, cast-iron plow 
introduced by Mr. Wood, of western New York ; 
but the same person admitted that he had never 
known his land to be left in so good condition, as 
after the use of the Michigan double plow. There 
seemed to be a universal assent to the superiority 
of this plow, where it can be used ; and where the 
stones are so plenty as to forbid its use, the reme- 
dy is very easy,—clear away the stones. 

The conclusion of the whole matter was, that 
while all other implements have been improved— 
none more so than the plow—that polished steel is 
the best of material to be used in its structure. 

March 14, 1857. *, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Mr. Eprror :—For the benefit of one of your 
readers, will you insert the following communica- 
tion, and inform me of the best way of cultivating 
cranberries. I know of a few acres of low land 
that can be bought at a low price. There is a 
small bed of cranberries on it; there is a good 
chance to ditch it or flow it in the spring; there is 
water plenty, and with a small expense I can make 
a good outlet. I have known the owner to pick 
some ten bushels a year on the same. Also, I would 
like to know the best way to kill the grass out and 
get the cranberry vines in, | SouTH BERWICK. 
April 4, 1857. 

REMARKS.—See Transactions of Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture for 1855, for detailed ac- 
counts of the culture of the cranberry. 


DAMPNESS IN BRICK HOUSES. 


We shall be exceedingly obliged, if through your 
valuable paper you can communicate to as 
speedily as may be, some method by which brick 
houses can be preserved from imbibing so much 
moisture from the earth, as to cause them to be 
exceedingly damp, musty and unwholesome; I 
mean those that are built without a stone founda- 
tion, as they used formerly to build out in this 
Western country ; and where the atmospere is so 
very humid as it is here, it is exceedingly annoying 
and unprofitable to live in‘such a house. 

We thought that through your numerous cor- 
respondents you might ascertain what would be a 
good cement, for instance, to put around upon the 
outside of the building, say up about two feet from 
the ground, that would be impervious to water and 
prevent so much absorption. Or, if you could make 
any suggestions that would be available in such 
cases, they would be very thankfully received. 
JosepH H. WELLES. 








Columbus, Ohio, April, 1857. 
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A MODEL HEN-HOUSE. 

I have had, as the doctors say, a pretty exten- 
sive run of the hen-fever, so that I think I can sub- 
mit to your correspondent one of the cheapest and 
best plans for a hen-house, My plan is 9 feet high 
on the front, facing the south, with 3 feet pitch to 
the north—10 feet wide—and 27 feet long—roof 
shingled, and battened on the outside—glass in 
front to suit fancy—for roosts, two-inch scantlings 
raised 3 feet from the ground, and 18 inches 
apart; for nests, boxes 12 inches square, one side 
open, made in this form so as to whitewash easily. 

In a house of these dimensions one can keep 
from fifty to seventy-five hens. E. 

Malden, April 6, 1857. 


INDIAN WHEAT—PINE STRAW. 

Can you give me any information respecting the 
cultivation of Indian wheat? Is it a profitable crop 
for feeding swine, and if so, to what kind of soil is 
it best adapted ? Where can the seed be obtained, 
and at what price per bushel ? 

Has Italian rye grass ever been tested in New 
England as a forage crop, and with what success ? 

Browne, in his “Muck Book,” recommends the 
use of pine straw for bedding cattle, with the view 
of increasing the amount of manure. I suppose this 
straw contains spirits of turpentine, which is inju- 
rious to the growth of plants; will the fermenta- 
tion occasioned by mixing the straw with the ex- 
crements of cattle expel the noxious quality ? 

Finally, the New England Farmer is doing 
much to raise the standard of agricultural educa- 
tion among us. Its healthful moral tone, its com- 
pendium of weekly news, and its firm adhesion to 
the cause of liberty, render it useful, attractive and 
entertaining. Moreover, the engravings are quite 
a treat to the young folks, from Morgan Horse, Jr. 
down to Morris—no, not that—Chinese Sugar 
Plant. “May it live and prosper a thousand years.” 

Amesbury, March, 1857. J. PRESSEY. 


REMARKS.—The questions of our correspondent 
are interesting, and we hope some of our friends 
will be able to reply to them. 


CEMENT™ ON WALLS, 

Will some one who has had experience in the 
business, inform me if a house walled up and then 
coated over with cement will answer the purpose 
of underpinning rocks? From one that I know was 
treated in this way last fall, the cement has cleaved 
off so as to be useless, whilst another man informs 
me that he has had a coating of cement around his 
chimney for six years, and it remains firm yet. Is 
this owing to a difference in preparation ? 

Kennebunk, March 22, 1857. A. A. WELLS. 


CURE FOR WENS. 


Mr. Epitor:—I saw in a late number of the 
Farmer an inquiry what would cure wens on cattle ; 
and as I have had a little experience in wens, I will 
give my remedy. One year ago last fall, I had a cow 
which from all appearances had a wen growing on 
her neck ; I at first administered a plaster of salt 
and tar, and drew it to a head, and in the spring I 
procured fresh green cicuta leaves, and boiled them 
up and bathed the wen in the solution, leaving the 
leaves in; it wholly dried up in four weeks, so that 





she fatted sufficiently for beef. I have known others 
in this vicinity to cure them with the same remedy 
and keep them for years. Should you consider 
this of sufficient worth, you are at liberty to insert 


_—. M. 
t., March 30, 1857. 


it in your valuable . PECK. 


West Cornwall, 


THE MORRILL HORSE. 

I noticed that a correspondent in your Decem- 
ber number gives a graphic description of this 
horse. He says, he thinks he is, with the excep- 
tion of one of his colts, the most powerful horse 
that we have any account of in America. 

It was my good fortune to see this noble animal 
not many months since, and from personal exami- 
nation and observation, I think your correspon- 
dent’s description is just and applicable; viz., that 
not only Vermont but America may well be proud 
of — “ oe and powerfu 7 e is 
ve ile having the appearance of being a pet. 
He is a perfect Sodel for a draft horse, and was 
used in that capacity by his present owner, French 
Morrill, while young, for a number of years, until 
his qualities as a roadster were tested. He is now 
used occasionally for draft and carriage purposes, 
but is kept mainly for breeding. His colts are nu- 
merous, and sell very readily at a high price. J. 

Winchester, Aprit, 1857. 


SEED CORN. 
Mr. Eprror :—Will you please to inform me 
where I can procure seed corn which I can rel 
upon ? Also, your opinion of the King Philip vari- 


ety SUBSCRIBER. 
Milford, N. H., 1857. 


REMARKES.—The best varieties of seed corn may 
be found at Nourse, Mason & Co.’s Quincy Hall, 
Boston, or at Nourse & Co.’s, 13 Commercial 
Street. The King Philip corn is an excellent vari- 
ety, especially for the Northern States. 


PEARS ON QUINCE STOCK. 


In the Monthly New England Farmer for March 
there is an interesting article headed Re-bottom- ° 
ing Pear Trees, which speaks of grafting the pear 
on the quince. Would the author of that article 
please to inform me through the WV. E. Farmer, 
what kind of quince he used. I have seen a num- 
ber of pear trees grafted on the orange quince, but 
never knew one to do well more than three years. 
If there is any kind of pear which succeeds well 
on the orange quince, I would like to know it, and 
should feel very much obliged to any one that 
would inform me of it. E. A. G. 

Fitchburg, March 28, 1857. 

MILL FOR GRINDING BONES, 

Will some one inform me through the columns 
of the Farmer, where I can obtain a good mill for 
grinding bones, the amount of power required to 
run it, and the cost of the same! 

J. H. Moore. 


Northboro’, Worcester Co., Mass. 


A RASCALLY IMPOSITION. 
For the information of Mr. C. Whiting, who 
wrote a piece in the last No. of your paper, headed 
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“A Rascally Imposition,” I would say that there is 
no such firm in Eastport, Me., as Whitney, Shaw, 
Lent & Howes, and no such street as Main Street. 
The principal business street is call Water Street. 
Boston, 1857. ONE WHO kNows SOMETHING. 


LIME FOR MANURE. 


I have purchased 100 bushels of stone lime to 
put on my land, at 25 cts. per bushel. What | 
wish to know is, if it will pay on sandy land, and if 
so, how is the best way to apply it. Further, I see 
my neighbors hauling manure and putting it in small 
piles in the field; now this is what I would like to 
do, but I have been taught to believe it was a great 
waste to do so. Information on these things will 
gratefully be received by J. 

Fairhaven, Vt., March 17, 1857. 


ReEMARKS.—To be of much use lime must be 
applied to land that contains considerable carbona- 
ceous or vegetable matter—and that is not the 
usual condition of sandy land. If youcan compost 
your lime with good meadow muck or rich loam, 
and apply that to your sandy land, you will give it 
such a fertility as will return you paying crops. 

Do not imitate your neighbors in their practice 
of dropping manures in small heaps to remain days 
or weeks in that condition in the field. It is an ex- 
travagance that common farmers cannot afford. 
But more wisely drop and spread the manure im- 
mnediately before plowing. 


THE BARK-LOUSE. 


Can you tell me of any wash or anything else 
that will kill the bark louse on trees, a specimen 
of which is enclosed, without injuring the bark or 
buds ? 

Also, can you tell me which is the best plow to 
completely invert old ground and turn in stubble 
or long manure? Also, where it may be obtained, 
and the price? Please answer in the next Farmer, 
and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

Kittery Point, 1857. 


REMARKS.—Whale oil soap is as good as any- 
thing we know of to destroy the bark louse. 

If the land is smooth, the double plow is the best 
for such purpose. It costs from fifteen to eighteen 
dollars, There is a great variety of patterns to be 
found at the agricultural warehouses, in Boston, 
adapted to every soil. 


CARROTS—SUGAR BEETS—CORN ON MEADOW LAND. 


There is one feature of the Farmer I like better 
than any other. I refer to “Extracts and Replies,” 
Ihave gleaned many a valuable hint from that 
source; shall I ask a question or two? Well, then, 
we, (myself and my neighbors) wish to know how 
to raise a good crop of carrots with the least labor. 

~We believe in sugar beets for cows—they are bet- 
tar than carrots. 

I have reclaimed a’ meadow of four acres by 
draining and plowing. I find a soil composed of 
decayed vegetable matter, mixed with the finer 
portions of the soil washed from the granite hills 
around. ‘Two acres have been plowed the second 


time. Can I get a good crop of corn from it by 
manuring in the hill‘with guano? In haste, 

Weare, N. H. GRANITE QUILL. 

REMARKS.—We cannot say which is the best 
mode of raising a crop of carrots. Our own prac- 
tice is to make the land decidedly rich with good 
composted barn manure ; plow it ten inches deep, 
at least; pulverize finely and sow as early in May 
as the ground is suitable; rows sixteen inches 
apart, and the plants in the rows three to five inches 
apart. The principal implement we use is a wheel 
hoe costing about one dollar. With this,a man _ 
will perform as much service as three men will 
with the common hoe. Under this practice we 
never fail to receive less than from five hundred to 
eight hundred bushels per acre; and this amount 
would probably be considerably increased if the 
land were very highly manured. 

We think favorably of the sugar beet for cows; 
but can form no opinion from any actual experi- 
ments whether they are better than carrots or not. 

We should think your reclaimed meadow land 
better calculated for a crop of potatoes with a little 
guano in the hill, than for corn; though you may 
get a good crop of corn on such land for one or two 
years in the way you suggest. 

CARROTS, 

Will you please inform me which is the best for 
feed—the orange or white carrot? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Holmes Hole, Mass., March 6, 1857. 

REMARKS.—We cannot tell by any experiments 
of our own. The white carrot is generally admit- 
ted to be the most productive, but the orange the 
most nutritious. Both ought to be universally cul- 
tivated. 


CISTERNS. 


In a late number of the Farmer, you published 
an anonymous article on cisterns, and it seems to 
me the explanation is not definite enough. If the 
author will ive the proportions of gravel, sand 
and pete will much oblige me and probably 
others. H. KiMsat. 

Kennebunk, April 10, 1857. 


— 


#UCKTHORN FOR HEDGES. 


I noticed, in last week’s Farmer, some person 
wished information concerning Buckthorn hedges, 
&e. 1 would refer you to an article which I furnished 
for your paper, which may be found in vol. 5, page 


226. James F, 
Newton Centre, March 31, 1857. 


PLUM TREES, 

A correspondent, “S. T. B.,” says he finds that 
by smoking his plum trees with old shoes, when 
they are in blossom and while the dew is on them, 
some half-a-dozen times, the young fruit is prevent- 


C. Hype. 





ed from falling off. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 


A Walk over the Farm—Protection of Vines in Winter—Win- 
ter-Killing of Trees—Draining a Barn-Cellar—Draining 
with Tiles—Birds and Flowers. 


Exeter, N. H., April 6, 1857. 

My Dear Brown :—I had fondly hoped that 
at about this time I might have the pleasure of a 
walk with you over my homestead, and a talk 
about the many little matters that meet the eye, 
and afford subject for conversation, in a stroll over 
the farm in the spring time. But “the cares of the 
world,” in the form of long and wearisome terms of 
the courts, have for weeks kept me away from my 
home; and after a glance of a single day, at what 
the winter has been doing for me, my labors must 
be resumed. But one sees a great deal in a single 
day, and the memory of pleasant scenes, like the 
light-pictures of friends, which are painted in an 
instant by the daguerreotype, may be carried away 
with us, and contemplated at our leisure. And so, 
the pleasures of our home, or of a moment, even, 
may be repeated, like reflections of the person in 
opposite mirrors, till one is multiplied into many. 
Time is measured only by consciousness. A dream- 
less sleep, though for twenty years, like Rip Van 
Winkle’s, is to the sleeper only an instant; while 
the short dream of Shakespeare’s Richard, bringing 
before him in rapid review the ghosts of his mur- 
dered victims, is a life-time of remorse and terror, 
and he cries out, 


**My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings ina several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all—guilty! guilty! 

I shall despair. There is nocreature loves me, 
And, if I die, no soul will pity me.”’ 


The pleasure of life depends far less on the pres- 
ent than on the past and future. As in a star-lit 
night, only the points of light attract our notice, in 
all the broad expanse of the heavens, so memory 
fixes her gaze upon the scattered “lights of other 
days,” the moments of joy or of sorrow burnt into 
the soul, while hope bends earnestly forward, wait- 
ing amid the clouds and darkness of midnight, for 
the dawning of the future light. 

This bright spring morning I have upon my farm ; 
1 will imagine you here with me, and we, with our 
long boots on, ready for a ramble over the fifty 
acres, which are more to me than a whole prairie of 
government land at the West. I shall have to do 
most of the talking. It is a great gift to talk well, 
though a more rare accomplishment to listen well. 
Perhaps you will listen better than usual, this 
time! There, look at those honeysuckles and 
climbing roses, taken down from the pillars and 
corners of the house last autumn, Jaid close to the 
wall, and covered with white pine boughs. It is 
hardly time yet to uncover them for the season, 
but we may examine them. Not the smallest twig 


has suffered by the winter, although the thermom- 
eter on that post went thirty-six degrees below ze- 
ro. All the mats that can be wrapped round a 
vine of any kind, are not worth half so much for 
protection, as a few pine bushes, but there is a 
great deal in laying the vines down upon the warm 
bosom of mother earth. The roses on the terrace, 
entirely exposed to “the peltings of the pitiless 
storm,” have suffered no more than usual, although 
the cold has been unusually intense. The truth is, 
that it is not the cold merely that winter-kills. It 
is the want of preparation for it. A man who goes 
from a hot room into the winter air may take cold 
in a few moments, while he might, with little dan- 
ger, have been exposed to the same atmosphere 
had he not been previously over-heated. That 
may do for illustration, but that is nof exactly the 
solution of the mystery; it is not intense cold, 
merely, nor is it sudden change merely from heat 
to cold, that explains winter-killing. It is nota 
mechanical rupture of the sap vessels by the expan- 
sion of the sap by crystalization in freezing. That 
may account for frost cracks, but not for the worse 
injury in question. Trees are winter-killed by a 
chemical change of the sap, which occurs by the ef- 
fect of the early frosts, I think, which find the sap 
imperfectly elaborated, and usually on sandy, but 
not dry soil, where the trees grow late, or on in- 
sufficiently drained land of any kind. “A 

I have had asad experience with regard to winter- 
killing. I did not ascertain till I had worked this farm 
some years, how near to the surface the water is; 
but it is no new thing for s man not to learn how 
to live till his life has been far spent. 

Here are some two or three acres of grass, sowed, 
a part on the 25th of last July, and a part on the 
17th of August, and there is another acre sowed on 
the 4th of September last, with grass seed. It was 
all mowed last year, and immediately after haying, 
plowed with a double plow, harrowed with the 
good old horse Olympus, alone, covered with a 
good dressing of compost, with fifty bushels of 
leached ashes added, and again harrowed and 
rolled. You see it looks green and even, and is 
not winter-killed. The clover sowed in August, 
has come out of the snow covering green and live- 
ly. Isowed none on the last acre, for it usually 
winter-kills if sowed as late as September. I sowed 
turnip seed with the grass, but the land was not 
dry enough fora good crop, though I gathered 
more than a hundred bushels, at no cost but for the 
seed. Turnips sowed on the dryest part of the 
land, on the 17th of August, attained a fair size. 


And there is an outlet of one of my tile drains. ~ 


You know draining with tiles-is my particular weak- 
ness, just now. You see how the water pours out 
there. It has not ceased a moment to run as much 
as would half fill a two inch tile, since it was laid. 





The main object in view was to dry my barn cel- 
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lar, which was so wet last year that it was nearly 
useless, The water used to come through the back 
wall, so that in the winter before last, the doors 
having got frozen open, the ice formed a foot or 
two thick on the cellar bottom. 

To cure that difficulty, we commenced at the ri- 
ver, and opened a drain to the corner of the barn, 
then round the outside of the barn, on the upper 
side about four feet from the cellar wall, eight feet 
deep, or a little below the bottom of the cellar. The 
water came in abundantly at about four or five feet 
deep where we struck the clay, running of course 
on the clay. In the bottom of this eight-foot ditch, 
we laid one course of two inch drain tiles, covered 
them with tan bark, filled the trench with sand till 
we reached above the clay stratum, and put the clay 
on top. From that day to this, not a drop of water, 
I think, has crossed that drain. It runs on the clay 
till it finds the sand, settles down at once into the 
tiles, and so goes to the river. The tiles were laid 
as close as possible end to end, the first one resting 
against a brick. The oft repeated question, “How 
does the water get into the tiles?” finds at least a 
practical answer here. 

And here is my drained land. On that side hill, 
I planted potatoes on the 5th and 6th of June last 
year. The soil was then too wet to plant, even 
miry in spots. It was wet all the season, and ] 
dug perhaps sixty bushels of potatoes from an acre. 
In the autumn we put in three parallel drains up 
the slope of the hill, fifty feet apart, three feet deep, 
except on the top of the hill. 

There was an old brush drain laid six years ago, 
five feet deep, across the slope, which dried the land 
below it to some extent, but it discharged its water 
on the side-hill, and drowned the land below the 
outlet. I found that I had changed the place, but 
kept the pain. The water might as well have come 
out higher up, as down there. I therefore went 
deep enough through the brow of the hill to cut off 
the brush drain from five to six feet. We laid the 
three parallel drains with two inch tiles, and laid a 
main drain at right angles with them at the foot, 
with three inch tiles, and from the hour when the 
job was completed, the water has poured forth in a 
large stream, sometimes, after a storm, nearly filling 
the three inch outlet. And now we are on the 
drained land, where it was wet in dog days last year. 
It was plowed in November after it was drained. 
There is not a drop of water visible, even on the flat 
at the foot of the hill, where it stood in large pools 
last June, and the soil is dry enough to plow this 
very day. We have gained two months time to 
work on it, if nothing more. I intend it shall be 
manured this week, and that the manure from the 
cellar shall be spread and plowed in, and then we 
will see whether land thus drained will stand a 
drought. If I could subsoil it, I should feel safe on 
that point, but there are so many roots of those 











white oaks and maples which were cut out last fall, 
that I must postpone the subsoiling till another sea- 
son. 

I have faith that thorough draining will work al- 
most a revolution in our farming. Though there 
is much land that does not require it, yet much of 
our most convenient land that is nearly worthless 
now, may be transformed by this process into the 
best tillage. If I visit Europe, as I hope to do this 
summer, J shall learn something about draining, I 
trust, that may profit my own country. If I could 
have you to talk with, as I wander over foreign 
lands, it would be an additional pleasure. How 
much one talks daily, when with his friends. - We 
have hardly commenced our walk, and yet how the 
conversation, which like the Jrishman’s reciprocity, 
is all on one side, does spread out on paper. 

Let us go into the woods, and find a few May-~- 
flowers, which are just beginning to open, and hear 
the blue-birds and robins rejoice that winter is over. 
By the way, I want to hear a nightingale and a sky- 
lark sing when I get to England. There are no 
May-flowers there, I believe, but I shall try to car- 
ry a bouquet of them. They, like all that is sweet 
and beautiful, are short-lived and perishable, but 
perhaps I may, by the help of steam, show an Am- 
erican flower to some friend there. 

I hope to write you again before I leave, which I 
expect may be about the first of May. In the mean 
time, success to the Farmer and its cause. 

Your Friend, H. F. French. 





U. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Implement Committee of the 
National Society was recently held at New York, 
and the arrangements for the summer trial of reap- 
ers and mowers, and the grand exhibition at Louis 
ville, Ky., were completed. Hon. Henry Wager, 
of Rome, New York, formerly President of the 
New York State Society, was added to the Com- 
mittee. 

It was found, on reference to the appointments 
for the reaping trials of the great Western States, 
that the United States Society could not hold their 
trial in that section of the country, as they had at 
first decided to do, without conflicting with the a~ 
rangements of the local Societies; and they have, 
therefore, selected this State as the next best local 
ity; or, if this should not be found practicable, will 
go to Delaware. The Secretary of the Committes 
will go to Western New York to look out for. a 
suitable field, and make the local arrangements. 

A thorough-going practical mechanic, Mr. Joseph 
E. Holmes, of Ohio, has been engaged to supe: 
tend the two trials and carry out the details, so as 
to secure a thorough and equitable examination of 
the working qualities of the various machines. 

The Society have decided to offer a Grand Gold 
Medal of Honor for articles of the greatest im 
tance to the farmer; one for the machine whi 
shall, in the most thorough manner and with the 





oun saving of time and labor, accomplish the 


tegration of the soil—performing the labor of 
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the plow; another for the best motive power for 
farm use; another, for the most important inven- 
tion relating to agriculture, patented within the last 
two years. This Grand Medal will be superior to 
anything heretofore made in this country, and, as 
it will only be awarded after the strictest examina- 
tion and most careful deliberation, it will be a prize 
worth seeking. 

A grand gold medal, valued at $175, will be 
awarded to the successful machines at the reaper 
and mower trial. 

The United States Society intend that their deci- 
sion on the merits of any machine or improvement 
offered at their Fair, shall be made under every safe- 
guard as to competency of judges, fair trial of qual- 
ities and strict impartiality ; and under such cireum- 
stances it cannot be otherwise than very advanta- 
geous to manufacturers and farmers. All applica- 
tions for entry at either trial should be made to H. 
§. Olcott, who is Secretary of the Committee, and 
will forward a list of regulations and premiums to 
applicants, His address is American Institute, New 
York city. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SEEDLING RHUBARB. 


I last year purchased in Boston Market, of Da- 
vid Hill, and Highland, Mackintosh & Co., about 
fifteen dollars’ worth of Victoria, Downing’sCollossal 
and Wilder’s Seedling Rhubarb, and set the differ- 
ent kinds side by side on rather light, sandy soil, 
which was not rich. It was set about the Ist of 
June, the roots being cut into small pieces; they 
all grew well,and did much better than I expected, 
under the circumstances—each kind producing 
single stems weighing one pound each. I was so 
well pleased with it that I have seen fit to recom- 
mend it be highly, and consider it worth very 
much more than all the kinds that I had ever seen 
before. 

I find that there are many farmers who think 
that seedlings raised from these kinds will be like 
the original, but my experience proves otherwise, 
as I have raised thousands from other kinds, and 
never yet got one that was worth one cent. I 
would as soon think of raising Baldwin apples or 
Bartlett pears from the seed of those fruits, astc 
raise Victoria Rhubarb seed. I mention this, as } 
have heard several persons boasting how cheap 
and easy they had got the new kinds—that they 
were not going to pay 50 cents per root when they 
could raise them from seed for less than 3 cents. 

Now, all that I have to say is that I hope that 
they will succeed better than I did, and learn soon- 
er that a really good seedling rhubarb plant is as 
great a rarity as a Concord grape or a Hovey’s 
seedling strawberry. B. F. Correr. 

Pelham, N. H., April 7, 1857. 





THe Cuinese Sucar Cane.—In the present 
excitement upon the subject of cultivating the 
“Holcus saccaratus,” every item of information 
upon its character and qualities is greedily sought 
by readers and gladly furnished by editors. Ina 
letter from Messrs. Vilmourin, Andrieux & Co., of 
Paris, to the editors of the California Farmer, we 
find some remarks on this plant that we deem 


worthy of reproduction. After stating that they 
have cultivated it some years with much success, 
they remark ; “The quantity of sugar its juice con- 
tains is very important, but ils produce in alcohol 
is still more important, and it would perhaps prove 
more advantageous to use it in the latter way.” 





RASPBERRIES. 


Among our smaller fruits, the Raspberry holdsa 
high, if not the highest rank. Ripening immedi- 
ately after the strawberry, and when other fruit is 
scarce, it usually commands a high price in the 
market. By very many persons it is considered as 
far superior to the strawberry, and its,pleasant fla- 
vor, and cool, refreshing taste, render it a favorite 
fruit. 

The plants grow very rapidly and are easy ofcul- 
tivation. The best soil for them is a rich, deep, 
rather moist, sandy loam. Libera] manuring and 
high cultivation will not be wasted on them. 

We present a few of the older varieties, as des- 
cribed by Cole. Several new varieties have been 
introduced within a few years, some of which prom- 
ise well. Among those best know and generally 
approved are, 


RED ANTWERP, Vew Red Antwerp, True Red 
Antwerp. Large; conical; dull red; flesh firm, 
rich, juicy, with a fine, sweet, high flavor. July 15 
to 30. Canes tolerably strong, pale brown ; leaves 
large. There is a small Red Antwerp cultivated in 
this country, much inferior to the New or True. 


Red Antwerp. 


Fastourr. Very large ; oval-conical ; bright pur- 
plish red ; tender, very rich and high flavor; same 
time as Red Antwerp; continues long in succes- 
sion. Canes stout, upright, and branching, with 
strong spines, 

Franconia. Very large; ob- 
tuse conical; bright purplish 
red; flesh firm, of a rich, brisk, 
acid flavor, more tart than Red 
Antwerp; superior for pre- 
serves. July 25 to August 10. 
Adapted to northern culture, 
being more hardy than most 
foreign kinds. Canes strong, 
spreading, brownish, with a few 
stout spines; leaves long, nar- 





row, deep green. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MURIATE OF LIME. 


Mr. Eprror :—In your paper of the 11th inst., 
l observed an article headed “Muriate of Lime,” 
by D. W. Lothrop, of West Medford. This is the 
second time I have been the subject of the gentle- 
man’s notice in this way, upon the subject of the 
fertilizer invented by me; the first attack was 
made in December last, which was replied to by 
me on the 3d of January. 

The party having been answered in that case, he 
waits over three months, and just at the time my 
spring sales commence, evidently ig a spirit of re- 
taliation, comes out with the second attack, doubt- 
less with the intention of injuring my sales, or hop- 
ing from the long space of time which has elapsed 
since my reply, that his readers may have forgotten 
the gist of the argument. 

io aye he had seen no direction showing howit 
should be used, when, in fact, he alludes to my cir- 
cular, which states expressly that it should be 
mixed with meadow mud, or with composted ma- 
nure, at the rate of four barrels to the cord, and 
should remain from three to six weeks before us- 
ing. Every (good) farmer should know that an 
article strong in alkaline salts, should not be put 
in direct contact with the seed. 

He also comments very sarcastically upon my 
statement that a “cloud of witnesses” could be 
produced, showing the beneficial effect of the Mu- 
riate. Now, Sir, 1 do not wish to obtrude myself 
upon the public in this case, but am obliged so to 
do, in self-defence, by this direct attack; I haveno 
reason to expect any favor from the public in this 
case, over and above what the merits of the Muriate 
may deserve as a fertilizer. 

This article was used at the “State Farm at West- 
boro’,” the last season, under the direction of the 
“Board of Agriculture,” and, as is well known, this 
committee is not only a large one, but composed 
of the most distinguished gentlemen of the State, 
in the department of agriculture. Their article on 
Fertilizers appears on pages 268 and 269 of their 
report, made and to be distributed on the first of 
May (10,000 copies) by the Secretary of the Board. 

I have also received letters commendatory of the 
article, from the following distinguished persons : 
Hon. Amasa Walker, of West Brookfield, William 
Whiting Esq., of Roxbury, W. F. Wheeler, Esq., of 
Grafton, and as many other letters to the same ef- 
fect, as would fill all the columns of your journal, 
if printed at once; and with the authority in most 
cases to publish them if I wished so to do. 

I will also state in this connection, that I have 
letters which I should be happy to show to any 
gentlemen that will do me the honor to call upon 
me at my office, No, 70 State Street. I would 
also state that in one case, where an article was 
published on “Crops and Fertilizers,” in your jour- 
nals, the writer gave his experience, in the use of 
the “Muriate of Lime,” showing its disastrous ef- 
fects upon crops; the inference to be drawn was 
that it was the article named by me, but upon find- 
ing who the writer was, I wrote to him upon the 
subject, and you know, Sir, from his answer shown 
to you by me, that the article to which he alluded 
was acknowledged to be made by himself; and he 
stated in his reply that the article which I called 
Muriate of Lime, he had used to great advantage, 
and it had produced a wonderful effect on some 





plants, and he intended to use more of it. (Comment 
upon the fairness of the above party in this case is 
unnecessary.) In the closing part of Mr. Lothrop’s 
article, he says, “Further I have no desire to dis- 
cuss this subject.” 

Newspaper controversy is as disagreeable to me 
as it can be to him, and I am perfectly willing to 
leave the question between us to be settled by the 
experience of intelligent and practical farmers. 

JAMES GOULD. 
el 

Remarxs.—It is due to Mr. Lothrop to say that 
his last article was written immediately after Mr. 
Gould’s reply to his former one, and was dated Feb. 
2nd, when published in the Farmer of week before 
last. Whatever may have been his motive, in re- 
plying to Mr. GouLp, we do not think he has any 
wish to affect that gentleman’s business. 





THE CULTURE OF PLANTS. 


In order to render a soil fertile in the produc- 
tion of vegetable substances, we should in the first 
place make ourselves familiar with their constituents 
and habits of growth ; for it is indispensable to this 
condition of the soil that it contain all the mineral 
ingredients discoverable by analysis in the ashes of 
the plant or plants it is required to sustain. A 
small portion, however, of these, are doubtless de- 
rived from other sources, yet a perfectly well bal- 
anced fertility nevertheless demands their presence 
in the soil. Plants do not possess the power of 
generating by the action of their own organic struc- 
ture, a single elementary particle of which they are 
composed ; they are endowed by nature merely with 
the power of transmitting or modifying the form in 
which these are ultimately combined and identified 
with their own vitalized and organized being and 
texture. By analytically examining, therefore, the 
ashes left by plants after burning, we shall be en- 
abled to supply to the soil, in the form of manure, all 
the substances most essential to their successful and 
healthy development, and without which, in an ade- 
quate quantity, all our efforts to produce them in a: 
perfected state, will be worse than futile. Those sub- 
stances must also exist in the soil, or be so incorpora- 
ted with it as to render them at all times easily acces- 
sible to the roots of the growing crop; and in such 
quantity as to ensure the supply, required by the 
progressive increase of bulk in the several members, 
being sustained and regularly kept up by some 
economical method of cultivation, till the vegetable 
system is perfected, or the crop, to adopt the eom- 
mon farming phraseology, has “ripened off.” 

If we accumulate the urine and solid matter 
produced by those animals which have been fed 
principally on green succulent substances, and keep 
them unmixed with other matters, we shall find 
that this manure bears a more intimate relation to 
the actually nutritive properties than to the weight 
of the aliment, or food. We have not as yet been 
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able accurately to determine the specific relative 
quantities of manure, which the several vegetable 
substances supplied as aliment to domestic animals 
are adequate to produce. The only experiments 
which have been made as yet, in this department of 
agricultural science, relate to the potato. 

From these experiments it appears that one 
hundred pounds of potatoes will produce sixty 
pounds of dung—liquid and solid excrement—and 
that, consequently, an acre of potatoes producing 
one hundred and sixty bushels of potatoes or sixteen 
thousand pounds, exclusive of the seed, and which 
may be considered as equivalent to about eight 
thousand pounds of dry hay, will yield nine thous- 
and six hundred poundsof manure. Such was the 
result of an experiment instituted and critically 
carried out by a distinguished agriculturist of Great 
Britain, some years since, but whether the data 
thereby furnished deserve to be fully accredited 
we are not fully prepared to assert. ~ 





For the New England Farmer. 
COWS AND HOGS. 


It is said by one who claims to have observed 
much, that there is a reciprocal action between the 
rearing of crops and the rearing of swine; and that 
every swine grown to maturity (say 300 lbs.) will, 
if properly supplied with material to operate, make 
his own value in manure. Supposing this to be 
true, and that ten swine can be annually grown on 
each tract of one hundred acres in the Common- 
wealth, here, then, will be a supply of $300 worth 
of manure to each farm. Is it not better to pro- 
vide this supply, than to trust to the islands of the 
Pacific for the dressing of the sea-fowl there de- 
— P In the one case, you know what you 

ave; in the other, you do not know—it may be 
of value, and it may not be; but no one was ever 
disappointed in the products of his pig-pen, when 
he supplied it himself. 

What more desirable spectacle to the farmer 
than the luxuriant field of Indian corn in the 
month of July, that has been properly supplied with 
a fair proportion of fertilizing mateatel from the 
hog-yard? In my own neighborhood, I have known 
eighty bushels of sound corn, (honest measure) 
grown to the acre, upon land too poor to feed a 
blue jay, (as the saying is,) simply by the means of 
a liberal dropping of this kind of manure, thorougb- 
ly intermingled with the soil to the depth of nine 
inches, or more. Others may hope for crops from 
fancy dressings of a few hundred pounds of fancy 
fertilizers, but give me a good double plow, and 
ten cords of manure to the acre, and strong arms 
to use it—with discreet judgment in planting at 
the proper time—and vigilant industry in clearing 
— the weeds, and I wani no better guarantee of 
a reliable crop on a New England farm. 

April 6, 1857. An OLD ScHoo FARMER. 





Brack Knot tn Plum TREES—May be certainly 
cured in the following way :—Remove all diseased 
parts as soon as they appear, and wash the parts 
with chloride of lime. Examinations should be 
made once a week.— Exchange. 


PERPETUAL RASPBERRY. 


As there is much inquiry respecting the perpetual 
raspberry, it will probably be interesti to many 
of your readers to know the history aod character 
of this fruit. 

As far as I am acquainted, it isa new variety. 
Four years ago, when I came in possession of the 
farm on which it was found, there wasa piece of 

und which had been set out with three or four 
inds of raspberries, but appeared to have been 
but little cultivated. During the month of Sep- 
tember, I discovered under a row of old peach 
trees, adjoining the raspberry patch, some raspber- 
ry vines bearing beautiful fruit. The next Spring I 
removed the vines bearing this fruit,and each stock 
threw out three or four branches near the surface 
of the ground, and commenced bearing fruit in 


August, and continued bearing until killed by the 
frost. 


The next Spring the same branches that bore 
the previous Fall, bore a full crop of dilicious fruit, 
and like other varieties, died after the fruit ripened, 
but the old stocks threw out new branches in the 
Spring, which commenced blooming about the time 
the first began to ripen, and continued to send 
sa new branches and bear fruit until killed by the 


ost. 

I have saved all the shoots sent out by the roots, 
and set them in rows four feet apart, and two feet 
apart in the row, to raise fruit for the New Haven 
market, where they readily bring 25 cts. a quart. I 
cultivate them with a horse, using sometimes a 

low, sometimes a cultivator, and sometimes a horse 

oe. Cultivated in this way they form a beautiful 
bush with from four to six branches, three and a 
half feet high, very smooth, and entirely free from 
prickles, and support themselves as well as a cur- 
rant bush. I cut in the vines in the Spring from six 
to ten inches. The fruit ripens a few days earlier 
than the Antwerp. 

It is a prevailing opinion here, that this variety is 
a hybrid, sown by the birds resting on the peach 
trees after feeding on the adjoining raspberries. I 
have exterminated all other varieties from the farm, 
finding this to be the most profitable. It costs no 
more to cultivate an acre of this variety of raspber- 
ry after the first planting, than it does to cultivate 
an acre in potatoes or corn.—A. BAGLEY, in the 
Homestead. 


THE WHITE CARROT. 

This vegetable is thought to be more valuable as 
a feed for stock, than the common orange or long 
red carrot. It is extensively cultivated in Belgium, 
of which country it is probably a native. Its great 
powers of prolification render it superior to the 
common varieties, and as its culture is attended 
with no more trouble—owing to its great hardi- 
hood—it is preferred wherever known. In nutri- 
mental properties, accurate chemical analyses, as 
well as careful experiments in feeding, demonstrate 
it to be very rich. 

The soil best adapted to the white carrot isa 
deep rich and rather warm loam, reposing ona 
substratum of gravel or sand. The oldest barn- 
yard manure shouid be applied, and care taken to 








ensure its thorough admixture with the soil. 
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The rule for after cultivation, as well as for pre- 
paring the beds and getting in the seeds, are in 
every respect similar to those adopted in the man- 
agement of the common carrot, When cooked, 
the roots are said to make an excellent feed for 
hogs, and in their crude state, are fed to oxen, 
horses, cows, sheep, and other domestic animals. 





MANURING FRUIT TREES. 


The Dutch, who are admirable gardeners, had 
in the great exhibition an instrument called an 
“earth borer,” for manuring fruit trees without dig- 
ging the ground. A circle of holes is bored around 
the tree at two feet distance from the tree, and a 
foot from each other. Taking the tree at a foot 
diameter at the surface of the soil, the circle will 
be five feet in diameter and fifteen feet in circum- 
ference; and if the holes are three inches diameter 
and a foot apart—fifteen inches, there will be about 
twelve holes; more or less according to the diam- 
eter of the tree. They-are eighteen inches deep 
(where there is enough: depth of soil) and slanting 
towards the centre; are filled with liquid manure, 
diluted more or less in dry weather, and stronger 
as the weather is wetter. For the time of applica- 
tion, Dr. Lindley tells us in the Gardener’s Chron- 
ticle, Feb. 21, 1852,—“For fruit the proper time 
for using liquid manure is when the fruit is begin- 
ning to swell, and has uired, by means of its 
own surface, a power of suction capable of opposing 
that of the leaves. At that time liquid manure 
may be applied freely, and continued from time to 
time as long as the fruit is growing. But at the 
first sign of ripening, or even earlier, it should be 
wholly withheld. If liquid manure is applied to a 
plant when the flowers are growing, the vigor 
which it communicates to them must also be com- 
municated to the leaves, but when leaves are grow- 
ing unusually fast there is sometimes a danger that 
they may rob the branches of the sap required for 
the nutrition of the fruit ; and, if that happens, the 
latter falls off. And we all know that, when ripen- 
ing has once begun, even water spoils the quality 
of fruit, although it augments the size, as is suffi- 
ciently shown by the strawberries prepared for the 
London market by irrigation; great additional size 
is obtained, but it is at the expense of flavor, and 
any injury which mere water may produce will cer- 
tainly not be diminished by water holding ammo- 
niacal and saline substances in solution.” I am not 
aware that this information Kas made its way into 
our orchards, finding no allusion to it in any of our 
books on orchard management, nor at our agricul- 
tural meetings. The time is just coming for put- 
ting it to the test,and it remains with the fruit 
growers to see what profit they can make of it. 
They need, in these times, all they can get, and this 
method has the recommendation of requiring little 
outlay, if any.—Mark-Lane Express. 





THE HorsE.—If you have the care of horses, re- 
member that a horse is more easily taught by gen- 
tle than by rough usage. If you use him well, he 
will be grateful; he will listen for and show his 

leasure at the sound of your footsteps. As to his 
ood, you should do by him as you would by your- 
self—“little and often.” As for his work, begin 


early and then you need not hurry. Remember it 
is the speed, and not the weight, that spoils many 
a true hearted worker. 





SINGING BIRD'S PETITION TO THE 
SPORTSMAN. 


Wouldst thou have me fall, or fly ? 
Hear me sing, or see me die? 

If thy heart is cold and dull, 
Knowing nothing beautiful— 

If thy proud eye never glows 

With the light love only knows— 

If the loss of friends or home 

Ne’er hath made life wearisome— 
If thy cheek has never known 
Tears that fall with sorrow’s moan— 
If a hopeless mother’s sigh 

Brings no tear-drop from thine eye, 
Thou may’st smile to see me die. 


But, if thou canst love the lay, 

Welcoming the birth of May— 

Or summer’s song, or autumn’s dirge, 

Cheering winter’s dreary verge— 

If thou lovest beauty’s hues, 

Decked with light or gemmed with dews— 

If, all meaner thoughts above, 

Thou canst hope, and trust and love— 

If, from all dishonor free, 

Thou canst Nature’s lover be— 

Spare her minstrels,—pity me! 
Philadelphia, May, 1849. 


M. 
Horticultursst. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOILING CATTLE. 


Mr. EpitTor :—I noticed, in one of the last num- 
bers of the New England Farmer, that one of your 
subscribers makes inquiries mye to soiling cat- 
tle, and also wants to know about the Egyptian 
millet. Where pasturing is scarce, and consequent- 
ly dear, as is the case on most of the river flats in 
New England, I am persuaded that in very many 
instances, at least, stock can be kept cheaper in the 
barn than elsewhere. From a close observance of 
some of my neighbors, for several years, who are 
accustomed to keep their cows in the barn, wholly 
during the summer, I am persuaded that it can 
be done cheaper, where land is dear; for in such lo- 
calities, the pasturing is usually poor, for farmers 
think they cannot afford to use good land for 
turing. We have usually practiced sowing a piece 
with corn, to be used during the dry months of 
August and September. But this always seems as 
though the land lay idle nearly half the season, as 
we get but one crop, which will not answer for far- 
mers on Connecticut river. If we could procure 
something of prolific growth, that would spring up 
from the old roots, and produce several crops in a 
season, it would be just the article that short, poor 
pastures, wee with dry summers, and a con- 
stant demand for butter have compelled us to look 
for. 

Just the article I have described above, is found 
in the tian millet. I have raised this millet 
on a small scale for two years, and in my opinion 
it is worth five times as much as corn, sugar cane, 
or anything else I have yet seen. I raised some of 
the — cane last year, and procured my seed 
from Col. Peters, of Atlanta, Ga., person mi 80 
that I am confident I got the pure article. ere 
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are other very strong arguments in favor of soiling 
cattle; by a judicious management of the manure, 
which should be soiled, with a good soil taken from 
the road-side or muck-bed, which would be lost, 
were the cows turned to pasture, by the heat of 
summer. The item of waste milk, by driving long 
journeys to pasture twice a day, every good dairy- 
man knows is of no small amount. 

Much more might very properly be said, and I 
wonder more is not said in your valuable paper up- 
on this important subject; but, for fear I have al- 
ready wearied the patience of those more experi- 
enced, I will stop by saying I have been able to 

rocure a few bushels of the Egyptian millet seed. 

shall be pleased to supply those who wish to try 
it. The millet grows from eight to ten feet high, 
and is readily eaten by horses, cows or hogs. From 
the best of my knowledge, the seed was brought 
from India since 1852 or ’53. I procured the seed 
while trading in the Southern States. 

Sunderland, Mass. F, H. WILLIAMS. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SHELTERING LANDS. 


Half a century ago, if the barns and sheds built 
in those days are admissible evidence, they fur- 
nished but a sorry protection to farmers’ animals. 
Built in exposed situations, with large crevices be- 
tween the boards, the rude winds whistled through 
every cranny, and the cold winter air sought refuge 
in their partial retreat from the softening influence 
of sunbeams. The storms too played hide-and-seek 
through the inviting crannies, and left their tribute 
to the discomfort of man and beast. 

We have seen a change, a beautiful change, in 
these things. Vow, no one thinks his barn com- 
plete unless it can in a few moments be made wind 
and water proof. Experience has every where 
shown the benefit of this timely care. Sheep, pro- 
tected from cold and storms, produce better and 
finer fleeces. Cows yield more milk, and all ani- 
mals are rendered more docile by the kind care of 
man, They retain their flesh better, too, on much 
less amount of food, than when exposed to the ex- 
ma of temperature to which our climate is so li- 
able. 

Here, then, a great gain is found in the matter of 
winter comfort and winter economy. Yet it was 
once thought unnecessary, no doubt, to be at all 
this labor for the comfort of animals. There is yet 
another improvement to be adopted in this impor- 
tant matter, one which to the many seems as vis- 
ionary and unnecessary as the benefits of warm sheds 
and barns did to the men of the last century. We 
allude to a work which some are already commenc- 
ing, that of planting belts of trees around our build- 
ings, to break off the force of winds and subdue the 
severity of temperature. It will be of comparative 
little labor. A trench may be started witha plow, 
and the ground prepared by spading, in a short 
time. The trees, (we recommend small ones with 
branches growing to the ground,) should be taken, 
if they can be found in such localities, in old fields 
where the soil is thin, and the roots run near the 
surface ; for, in such localities, where the ground is 
wet and adhesive, very nearly all the soil may be 
removed with them, without difficulty, in the early 
stages of spring, and scarcely give a sign of, injury 
from the act; or they may be removed from dry 
lands in May or June after the budsare fairly start- 


ed, with scarcely a risk. We have thus removed 
them when the new growth had made at least three 
inches, which growth was lost of course, but a new 
one started, which gave new wood of length equal 
to that attained by trees in their native locality. 

It is a wrong impression that in putting out ever- 
greens, there is a gain in getting large ones. Our 
experience is decidedly against this. In living, the 
chance is decidedly in favor of small trees, say from 
two to three feet high, To produce symmetry of 
form, a small tree has every advantage over larger 
ones, and ten years will give them a large size. 

Yours truly, WwW. B 

Richmond, April 7, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BUTTER MAKING, 


OR WHAT KIND OF CHURN TO USE. 


I am a farmer, live in Ludlow, Vermont, have 
kept a dairy of twenty-five cows for fifteen years, 
think I have had some experience in butter, and 
cheese-making. I saw a piece on butter-making, 
in the New Engiand Farmer, (a very valuable pa- 

er to me) in favor of Fyler’s butter working churn. 
f think the gentleman who wrote that piece is very 
much mistaken ; he says he works his butter and 
salts it in the churn, he works it but once, then 
packs it in the tub. Now, I preterd to say no 
man or woman can make first-rate, butter by work- 
ing it enough when first churned, no matter what 
churn he uses. Now I would like to give my ex- 
perience in the use of churns. I was using a churn 
made by Leonard Palmer, of Danbury, Vt., when 
Mr. Holmes first introduced the Fyler churns in 
our place; he left one of his churns for mie to try; 
I gave it a fair trial, and will give you the result. 
I took a jar of cream stirred the cream thoroughly, 
then divided it equally between the Palmer and 
Fyler churns; two of us commenced churning at the 
same time, one of us just as fast as the other; the 
Palmer churn brought the butter first ; the Palmer 
churn made six pounds, the Fyler churn five 
pounds ten ounces ; it was weighed when the butter 
was ready to pack in the tub. We were not satisfied 
with one trial, the second trial proved the same; 
besides it is a third more work to keep the Fyler 
churn clean as it should be. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ludlow, March 11, 1857, 





STREET TREES.—In some portions of the old 
country, there is, or was a law requiring every man 
at the birth of a child, to plant a fruit or other tree 
in the street or highway. Every young man, on 
arriving at years of discretion, or twenty-one, is re- 
quired to plant two or more trees in the street; 
and again, two or more upon being married. These 
trees supply shade and fruit to the traveller, as well 
as to the poor. We wish a similar law could be en- 
acted in Ohio ; then our roadways would be shaded, 
and our orchards unmolested by thieves.—Ohio 
Farmer. d 





Ec6s, which are now 86 abundant, can, it is said, 
be better preserved in corn meal than in any other 
preparation yet known. Lay them with the small 
end down, and if undisturbed, they will be as good 
at the end of a year as when packed.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 
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LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 


(Rerorrep ror ta Farmer sy H. E. ROCKWELL] 

The Fourteenth meeting of the Legislative Ag- 
ricultural Society was held, as usual, on Tuesday 
evening; but the number present was fewer than 
on former evenings,on account of the unexampled 
storm of the preceding day. The time was fully 

occupied, however, and the meeting was profitable 
to those who were there. The topic for discussion 
was “Root Culture.” 

Mr. Asa G. SHELDON, of Wilmington, was 
called on to ‘preside. He spoke of the cultivation of 
roots as being more important now than formerly, 
comparatively, on account of the higher price of 
most roots. Sixty years ago, corn was as dear as 
it is now, but root crops—such as were then culti- 
vated—were not as dear by far, except onions. 
Corn, fifty years ago, was worth a dollar a bushel, 
and potatoes thirty or forty cents. About forty years 
ago, corn rose to nine shillings, and potatoes to 
the enormous price of fifty cents a bushel. It was 
thought that the West was going to ruin New 
England, because everything could be produced so 
much cheaper there; but the glory of Massachu- 
setts seems to depend on the West, for our manu- 
factures are supported by the demand for them at 
the West. We must depend on the West for pro- 
visions to be kept, such 2s grain; but it becomes 
Massachusetts farmers to raise all they can of 
things which must be eaten green and fresh, and 
which are too heavy to be transported so far. Po- 
tatoes have been nearly a dollar a bushel for thelast 
five, years, and corn has not averaged so much. The 
farmer will see that it is for his interest to turn his 
attention more to the cultivation of roots than for- 
merly. 

From his own experience he considered it as 
easy to raise three bushels of potatoes as one of 
corn. Still, that is not exactly a fair criterion, for 
corn fodder is worth more than some estimate it 
at. As the demand for milk increases, the demand 
for root crops increases; for it is generally admit- 
ted that roots are better for a milk cow than In- 
dian meal to produce milk. - He would have far- 
mers raise almost everything; but if a farmer wish- 
es to make the most money he can, let him culti- 
vate potatoes, beets, carrots, onions, parsnips, &c., 
end he will get more dollars than he will by rais- 
ing corn. 

Some may say that the potato crop is too uncer- 
tain on account of the rot. But he knew, from six 
years experience, that there was a remedy for the 
potato rot, and a very simple one. The way to 
prevent the rot is to raise the potatoes from the 
balls, and keep them in the ground, where they 
will not freeze, and let them remain there till they 
are wanted for planting. He had tried that meth- 


Mr. WxTHERELL spoke of the importance of the 
subject, not only to farmers, but to producers. He 
spoke of the fact that in the days of his grand- 
father five bushels of potatoes was considered a 
large crop for a farmer to raise. The nutritious 
matter in the potato is much greater than that of 
the turnip; the least amount of watery matter he 
had ever known in the potato was sixty-eight per 
cent. The dryest kind of potato is always the best 
for eating, but not always the most profitable to 
raise, because they do not yield so well in all cases. 

The late returns show that the average crop in 
Massachusetts is less than one hundred bushels to 
the acre. He had heard, on good authority, of a 
farmer in Belchertown, who raised 800 bushels for- 
merly on one acre. That was the largest crop he 
had ever heard of. As to the price of potatoes for- 
merly compared with the present, he stated that he 
had known as good potatoes sold, twenty-five years 
ago, for ninepence a bushel, as can be bought now 
for a dollar a bushel. Referring to the potato rot, 
he said that the best botanists had not been able to 
ascertain the cause of the rot, nor the remedy for 
it. Many think it a disease that attacks the inner 
membrane of the cellular tissue; and in Germany 
they just start up the potatoes, when growing, then 
leave them standing in the hill. He said that he 
doubted whether the Chairman could satisfy any 
committee that he had reached the true remedy. 
In England they had tried raising potatoes from 
seeds, as recommended by the Chairman, but had 
failed to cure the disease by that process. 

There is another root—the mangel wurzel— 
which he thought demanded the attention of farm- 
ers. Very large crops may be raised; and a very 
large proportion of its nourishment, as well as that 
of turnips, is derived from the atmosphere. Pars- 
nips may be raised with great profit, it is said, for 
feeding to cows. Some regard parsnips as valuable 
for milk cowsas carrots, Every farmer should raise 
that which will be most valuable to him for feeding 
to his cattle. He was satisfied that a farmer could 
keep more stock from an acre of turnips, than an 
acre of grass or hay. There are some hundred and 
fifty kinds of potatoes cultivated, but only a few are 
really valuable, or profitable. The sweet potato 
can be raised with profit in Massachusetts, by start- 
ing them in hot beds and planting in the open air 
early in May. He hoped farmers who have land 
suitable for that crop would endeavor to introduce 
its cultivation more extensively. 

Mr. W. J. BucKMINSTER said that last year he 
cultivated sixteen varieties of potatoes; but he 
found only a few kinds of much value. The Che- 
nango and the Davis Seedling were spoken of as 
among the best in all respects, if not the very best. 
He did not think that potatoes raised from the seed 
were sure not to rot. Changes take place by culti- 





od six years, and had had no rotten potatoes. 





vation, in many crops, sometimes for the better, 
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and sometimes for the worse. Corn, which is indi- 
genous, has been krown to improve for fifty years, 
or at least not to degenerate. But potatoes are not 
indigenous, and therefore, perhaps, they degenerate. 
More roots should be cultivated. The people live 
better, perhaps, than they did twenty-five years ago, 
and we feed our cattle better. Many years ago, it 
was not uncommon, even among good farmers, to 
have instances of cows so poor in the spring that 
they could not get up, when they had lain down, 
without help. Both ourselves and our animals need 
a variety of food, and therefore many kinds of roots 
should be cultivated. Carrots are easily raised and 
will keep well. They were.sold last year, in Wor- 
cester county, in the field, at eight dcllars a ton. 
They are a good substitute for the potato,—good 
for horses, cows, and hogs; and poultry like to peck 
them raw. The white flat turnip was spoken of as 
one of the most profitable roots. The sugar beet, 
also, is a valuable root for cattle. The parsnip has 
one advantage over some roots, that it may stand 
in the ground through the winter, and be even bet- 
ter than those that are gathered in the fall. He 
thought about as many could be raised on an acre 
as of carrots. He had seen some, raised in Med- 
ford, which were more than three feet long. In 
this connection, for the purpose of raising large 
crops of such roots, the importance of deep culture 
was referred to. It was a good plan to sow the 
white flat turnip in corn fields; and in a nursery, if 
one has a nursery, they may be raised to good ad- 
vantage ; and if sownin July in a nursery the young 
trees will then be checked in their growth, which is 
well for them, as the wood produced late is apt to 
be winter-killed. The Chinese potato—disocorea 
batatas, was spoken of, and some experiments made 
with it referred to, and the conclusion arrived at in 
regard to it was that it was not likely to be a valu- 
able root. 

The PRESIDENT, Mr. Brooks, thought, as others 
who had spoken did, that the culture of roots was 
of great importance. He considered the blue top, 
sharp leaf turnip the best. He got twenty tons to 
the acre, and he considered five tons of turnips 
equal to one ton of good English hay. He did 
not think there was any bad result by the taste of 
the turnip being communicated to the milk, if fed 
to the cow soon after milking. He generally got 
about fifteen tons of carrots to the acre, and three 
tons were equal to a ton of English hay. The po- 
tato crop now is about five or six tons, or 180 to 
200 bushels to the acre. It takes about a ton 
and a half to equal a ton of hay. He spoke of a 
potato called the Nicaragua potato as being very 
good. They area long red potato, and mealy at 
one end, but are apt to be watery at the other. 
Turnips will help add much to the manure heap. 
The consumption of a variety of vegetables is de- 
sirable, both for animals and men, for the promo- 





tion and preservation of health. Mr. Brooks con- 
firmed the view of the chairman, that it is impor- 
tant to raise root crops in Massachusetts rather 
than grain, to such an extent at least, as to furnish 
such a supply as to reduce the price, so that more 
may be consumed, and therefore be a less demand 
for the grain products of the West. 

The Chairman inquired of Mr. WETHERELL 
whether he had ever known pototoes to rot that 
were raised from the balls, and were kept continu- 
ally in the ground. Mr. W. could not say that he 
had. The same question was put to Mr. Buck- 
MINSTER, and he had no knowledge of any experi- 
ment where the potatoes had been kept in any oth- 
er than the common manner. Mr. SHELDON 
thought that was the great secret of the remedy. 
If the potatoes were exposed to air and light, they 
would be injured by it, and so deteriorate that 
when they are exposed to influences calculated to 
make them rot they would do so; but if kept from 
the air and light, they would remain free from that 
liability. Mr. 8. said he had five different kinds of 
potatoes, not raised from the balls, which he had 
kept buried in the ground, and if they did not 
freeze he would be able to test the virtue of that 
practice upon them. The sprouts of potatoes 
should not be broken off before planting. 

The discussion of the evening having closed, Mr. 
SHELDON took occasion to exhibit an apple—a 
Roxbury Russet—which was still nearly wholly 
sound, and had preserved its flavor very well, and 
which was raised in 1855, being picked in the first 
week of October of that year. It was raised by 
Mr. Samuel Flint, of North Reading, and was not 
exposed to the sun after gathering, but was packed 
in dry maple turning chips, and kept in a shop 
with an open front until the middle of November, 
and then put in the cellar of a wheelwright’s shop. 
In 1856, the box in which the apples were kept 
was wanted, and the apples were put in the cellar 
of the dwel ling-house, and covered with gunny- 
bags, but not again packed in chips. 

The subject for the next meeting is to be, “Stock, 
including all kinds of domestic animals.” At that 
meeting Mr. SHELDON said he would have a bas- 
ket of his potatoes that had been raised from the 
balls, if they had not been frozen by the extreme 
cold of last winter,—enough to give every person 
present one at least to plant. 





TRAP FOR CATCHING GruBs.—We have lately 
seen an ingenious contrivance for preventing grubs 
from ascending fruit trees, which we think is quite 
competent to perform the work it is designed to 
accomplish. ‘This trap was contrived by Mr. JAMES 
Ciark, of Salem,—who is a grower of fruit toa 
considerable extent,—and consists of a circular pan 
made of rubber, covered by a stiff rubber roof, the 
whole being constructed in one piece. It is placed 
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around the trunk of the tree, somewhat loosely, 
and made tight by packing the space between the 
trap and the trunk of the tree with rags, cotton, or 
any similar article that will not obstruct the growth 
of thetree. The rubber pan is filled with any kind 
of liquid offensive to the insect, and thus prevents 
its passage up the tree. 

Should this contrivance, which certainly presents 
a very promising look, succeed in effecting the ob- 
ject for which it was constructed, our fruit-growers 
will find themselves under lasting obligations to 
the inventor. A specimen can be seen at this of- 
fice. 





For the New England Farmer. 
UNJUST OPERATION OF LAW. 


Mr. Epiror:—The papers have recently an- 
nounced that the case in reference to the flowing 
of Sudbury meadows, Heard vs. Talbert, has been 
decided in favor of said Talbert, by the Supreme 
Judicial Court. Permit one who has had some 
knowledge of the subject matter of the litigation, for 
forty years past, between the Middlesex Canal Cor- 
poration and the owners of said meadows, and 
which is now finally settled by the recent decision 
of said Court, to make a few statements. The great 
Dred Scott decision has not surprised the people 
of the free States more than the said recent decis- 
ion, which came booming up here from the Court 
House in Boston has surprised us poor farmers and 
owners of said meadow lands, which decision we 
admit to be adead shot. I may not, in giving 
dates, be precisely correct. 

About the year 1792-3, the Middlesex Canal 
Company was incorporated for the purpose of 
connecting the waters of Merrimac river with 
Medford river. This act was so indefinite as to what 
was intended to be done under it, that Jeremiah 
Mason, Esq., said to the Court that a petition for 
such an act now would not get inside of the 
State House, the rights of private property are so 
truly regarded. It was obtained when gover- 
nors wore cocked hats, scarlet cloaks and small 
clothes, silk stockings and silver knee and shoe 
buckles, and all ministers put up special prayers 
weekly for them, and the people said amen, and 
the 9 were supposed to be administered justly 
to all. 

The said corporation, not as was at first contem- 

lated, decided to make Concord river the summit 

eight of their canal, obtained another act to 
purchase and hiold a mill privilege, and purchased 
the old Richardson mill, in the north part of the 
town of Billerica. The dam was a zigzag from one 
stone in the river to another across the river. In 
1798 the Canal Company commenced a new frame 
dam, and completed it about 1800, which was, as 
can be proved, one foot higher than the old one; 
in 1808 or 1809, they put sixteen inches of flush 
board upon the new dam, that not raising the wa- 
ter sufficiently high to operate their canal. In 1811, 
David Baldwin, Esq., of East Sudbury, brought an 
action against the Canal Company for damages 
done thereby to his meadow lands; that case went 
to a jury under the direction of Judge Parson ; 
that jury was made to believe that water would 
not stand back higher than the top of the dam, 
and as it was admitted to be one inch fall per mile, 


it being 22 miles from the dam to the meadow, by 
actual survey w* the river hy rs L. ae syn the 
j ve a verdict i win 3 » again. 
ay oe hearing, a Ser akhes bein gee 

In 1816 the proprietors of said meadows were 
incorporated for the p of clearing the ob- 
structions in the river, which were said by the Ca- 
nal Company to cause the damage to the meadows, 
and some thousands of dollars were expended for 
that object, without relief. In 1828, the Canal 
Company erected a stone dam below the frame one 
some ten feet, which is, as can be proved, twenty- 
seven inches higher than the first frame dam which 
they built in 1798, It was put in operation Sep- 
tember, 1828, and the first intimation the meadow 
owners had of that fact was in August, 1829,— 
There was no Court of Sessions at the time, or any 
other court to which we could apply for a jury. 
The meadow owners of East Sudbury and Sud- 
bury, in 1832 commenced an action against the 
Canal Company at the common law, under the ad- 
vice of Benjamin Rand, Jeremiah Mason, Franklin 
Dexter, and Isaac Fisk, Esq. They said, inasmuch 
as the dam had been raised without notice to the 
owners of the lands, and as by their Canal act they 
were required to complete their work as early as 
1808, and having used them for more than thirty 
years in their own way, it was held that they should 
go to the Legislature for further power to take and 
hold private property. But after some delay, the 
Supreme Judicial Court decided that our action 
was wrong; that it should have been brought un- 
der the Canal act, giving the Canal Company a 
perpetual right to raise their dam without notice 
to any one. Then some of the meadow owners com- 
menced actions under the Canal act, a provision of 
which is, that all who were injured in their lands 
by said Company, could apply to the Court of Ses- 
sions for a jury to assess damages within one year. 
As no such court was in existence at that time, 
Mr. Dexter got an act passed conferring the pow- 
er of the Court of Sessions to the Court of Common 
Pleas; and, subsequently said cases were carried 
to. the Supreme Judicial Court, and there argued. 
After the lapse of twelve months, the judges re- 
quested the counsel to rear the case, which 
was done, and at the expiration of two years the 
Court decided that our action should have been 
commenced within one year from the time of the 
cause of action; which was, as will be seen, an im- 
possibility—and not being allowed yearly damages, 
we went out of Court the third time on technical 
law. Subsequently, in 1844, the Canal Company 
petitioned the Legislature for leave to turn the Ca- 
nal into an aqueduct to supply the city of Boston 
with water. We remonstrated, for the purpose of 
preventing their obtaining new power, believing 
that if no new power were given the Canal Compa- 
ny, they would surrender their franchise, and that 
we should, in that event, have our lands reclaimed 
as in the case of highways when discontinued, 
which have been taken for public use, The result 
of the Legislature was a bill, after a full hearing be- 
fore the Committee of which Judge Strong was 
chairman, so framed as to reduce the dam; and 
Judge Strong remarked to the Senate that the 
committee were satisfied that the meadow owners 
never had, nor never could under the Canal act re- 
cover their rights, and the Legislature ought to 





give relief. This bill was not passed, the Senators 
not liking the water. ; ; 
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Now, at the first time these cases were brought 
before the Supreme Judicial Court, Mr: Choate 
remarked to Mr. Mason, when he was commenting 
to the Court on the character of the Canal act, that 
they had two strings to pall meaning the mill. 
Mr. Mason appeale to the Court, and they then 
and there decided that they could not; that the 
Canal Company must take their election; they 
then decided that the dam was raised for Canal 
purposes solely, and we were obliged to go on, and 
they have ever since defended their rights under 
that act. 

Some three years since, the Company applied to 
the Legislature to surrender their franchise, we 
asked (not that we wished a corporation to exist 
which had done so much injury,) that if public ne- 
cessity did not require its existence, it should go 
down on such terms as justice to the meadow own- 
ers seemed to require, and save litigation. Par- 
ties were heard before a committee of the House, 
and a bill was reported .to extinguish the corpora- 
tion but it was not acted upon. A law passed the 
same session giving power to the Supreme Judicial 
Court on application of any corporation to surren- 
der their franchise, to take cognizance and adjudi- 
cate thereon. Subsequently the Canal Company 
did petition the Court to surrender; we also filed 
objections unless our rights were considered ; there 
that matter rests. In the meantime the land is 
abandoned and the mill privilege sold to said Tal- 
bert, and in accordance with the opinion of the le- 
gal gentlemen named and others, the case recently 
decided was instituted. 

Those gentlemen all said, in answer to the ques- 
tion what will be the effect of a surrender of the 
Canal act, “Down, down, every breath or act they 
have done.” But what says the Court, knowing 
that neither the Canal Company nor any person 
has ever paid one mill for all the valuable land 
bordering on Concord river, consisting of many 
thousand acres, which they have damaged? Why 
they had a right to stand behind their Canal act, 
and build a dam where and as high as they pleased, 
and no one can ———_ them only by the Canal 
act; and now, if the public don’t require its contin- 
uance, they tell us it is not, as they have always said, 
a Canal dam, but a mill dam, and that what was 
white yesterday is black today. There is no doubt 
but that the Canal Company sold in the belief that 
their dam was to be taken down to the 1798 dam. 

Wayland, March 28, 1857. WAYLAND. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ABOUT GUANO. 


I have been a subscriber to your Monthly for 
somewhat more than a year, and have read with in- 
terest many of your articles, and especially those 
relating to manures. Though somewhat advanced 
in life, I am a young farmer, if farmer at all, and 
yet I fancy I am in possession of some facts which 
may be of use to our agricultural friends. In no- 
ticing the remarks of various correspondents on the 
subject of guano as a fertilizer, one is struck with 
the discrepancy of testimony, one making it of lit- 
tle value, another of the greatest value, but none 
have suggested its variety of quality. 

That it is.one of the best of fertilizers there can 
be little doubt, if we may draw our conclusions from 
the quantity used among the intelligent and scien- 





tific farmers of England, where more is annually 
used than in all the world beside; as also from the 
Peruvians and Chilians, where it had been used 
from long be fore the Spanish conquest of these coun- 
tries. But however discerning in other things, the 
Americans do not seem yet to have learned that 
there is about as much difference in the quality of 
the article, as there is between yellow sand and peat 
mud. In this, our wiser European brethren are be- 
fore us. They have taken pains to analyze the dif- 
ferent deposites on the Chincha Islands, and know- 
ing that its virtues lie very much in the quantity 
of ammonia contained therein, have been drawin 
their supplies for years from a deposit which is said 
at the Islands to contain nearly double the amount 
of that article contained in any other deposit. 

This article may be very easily known by a prac- 
tised eye and correct nasal organs. It is of a gran- 
ite color, and so strongly impregnated with ammo- 
nia as to be easily distinguished. The least valua- 
ble is of a dirty tan color, without the smell of am- 
monia or nearly so; and there is another kind of a 
muddy color and a very disagreeable smell. Neith- 
er of these are worth buying. This I think accounts 
for much of the difference of results in experiment- 
ing with the guano. The better kind is taken from 
the north side of the North Chincha Islands, from 
which place when I was there none but the good 
was shipped. At some future period, I may give 
you some further views of this subject, but I write 
this hastily to put those on their guard who are 
disposed to experiment now. NATHAN BRIGGs. 

arion, April 3, 1857. 





A GOOD YEAST. 


One of the best articles of its kind that has ever 
fallen under our observation was recently handed 
us for examination, by a lady whose reputation asa 
domestic economist is deservedly high wherever 
she is known. The recipe for its manufacture— 
kindly furnished us by the same fair hand—is as 
follows :— 

“Take half a dozen common-sized potatoes, boil, 
peel, and strain them through a common sieve— 
first adding half a pint of warm water, then suffi- 
cient wheat flour, sifted, to make the whole intoa 
thin batter; with this mix two tablespoonfuls of 
ordinary bakers’ yeast. If prepared at night it 
will be fit for use in the morning.” It is said that 
any quantity may be used for cakes, bread, &c., 
as it does not communicate the usual bitter taste, 
which attends the excessive use of other articles of 
yeast. 





GoOsEBERRY BusHEs.—To prevent the goose- 
berry from being attacked by mildew, cover the soil 
around the roots with a stratum of salt hay, two or 
three inches thick, and allow it to remain through 
the season. Irrigating once a week with soap suds, - 
taking care to sprinkle all the foliage with the fluid, 
will also be beneficial. One thing, however, should 
be observed in the cultivation of this fruit, and that 
is, never to plant the bushes under trees or in the 
shade. 
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GOLDEN BEURRE OF BILBOA. 


The above beautiful engraving of this excellent 
pear, was drawn and engraved expressly for our 
columns, from a specimen of the fruit furnished us 
by Messrs. James Hyde & Son, of Newton. In our 
engravings of fruit we spare no pains or expense, 
to procure good specimens of the fruit, and to have 
our drawings of them made in the most careful and 
accurate manner. This pear, therefore, and all 
others which we may illustrate, may be considered 
as correctly and accurately represented. 

The GoLpEN Bevurre or BiLBoa is one of the 
best early fall pears, ripening from the first to the 
middle of September. The fruit, as represented, is 
rather large, and regular in shape. The skin is 
very fair, smooth and thin, dotted with small brown 


|dots, and slightly marked with russet near the 
stem. The stalk is an inch and a half long, set in 
a moderate depression, and the calyx is small, 
closed, and placed in a slight basin. The flesh is 
white, fine-grained, buttery and melting, and of a 
vinous flavor. This fruit is entirely distinct from 
the Brown BEvuRRE, which is frequently called 
GoLDEN BEvRRE, fiom its variable character in 
different soils. The latter pear is not so hardy in 
New England, and though in some locations it is an 
excellent variety, it is not so reliable as the one we 
have figured above. 

This pear is especially adapted to small gardens, 
as it does particularly well on quince stocks. The 
tree is a vigorous grower, sending out stout, upright 
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shoots, and bears regularly and abundantly. With- 
out assigning to the GOLDEN BEURRE OF BILBOA 
the first place in a limited collection, it has merits 
which entitle it to rank as a popular fruit, and 
should have a place in every garden where there is 
room for half-a-dozen varieties. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE SWALLOW FAMILY--No. 6. 
BY LEANDER WETHERELL. 


1f naturalists would study a plain, comprehensive language, 
well expressing the things treated of, they might gradually, by 
making the study both useful and pleasant, bring into the love 
of natural history, persons who now despise it.—Hdwards. 


There are persons who apply the epithets of mean, 
little, uninteresting, and the like, to all subjects or 
studies for which they have either no taste or of 
which they have no knowledge. There are men, 
and women too, that have no appreciation of, and 
therefore asperse, all subjects and pursuits that do 
not afford them immediate profit or sensual pleas- 
ure. Such objectors and objections as these to the 
o-~ of natural history, do not, in the least, belit- 
tle the topics of that broad field of investigation, 
which has numbered among its explorers the wis- 
est and best men of all ages of the world. It some- 
times happens that objections offered to a study, 
or the criticisms made thereupon, only serve to de- 
fine the character and class of the person or per- 
sons making them. Hence it is wise to conceal 
one’s distaste, and withhold objections and stric- 
tures when it is folly to utter or otherwise discover 
them. King Solomon, who was declared to be 
wise above his fellows, was most remarkable for 
his knowledge of the various departments of natu- 
ral history. It is probably true, that no one in 
modern times, has ever compassed the knowledge 
of the eastern sage, or penetrated more deeply in- 
to the mysteries of nature, than he. It is recorded 
of him, in an old, authentic history, “And he spake 
of trees, from the cedar tree unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake, also, of oorag 


and of fowls, and of ome pe things, and of fishes, 


For he was wiser than all men.” 

How wonderful the knowledge that enabled the 
wise king to discourse on all the trees, shrubs and 
plants, from the cedar of Lebanon to the most in- 
significant parasitic plant ; also of beasts, birds, in- 
sects and fishes; showing, that he, though a king, 
did not consider the study of botany, and that of 
the habits of beasts, birds, insects and fishes, be- 
neath his notice, else he could not have made him- 
self so familiar with their qualities, habits and uses. 
So of Job. He must have possessed extraordi: 
knowledge of the various departments of wor | 
history, as every reader of his life must admit.— 
And so it has been with the greatest and best men, 
from Adam even until now. Without enumerat- 
ing the long line of worthies, from Solomon to 
Jonathan Edwards, the most distinguished meta- 
physician this country has ever produced, it may 
not be amiss to notice what may not generally be 
known, that he, like the eastern sage and philoso- 
pher, was, also, a critical student of natural histo- 
ry. hen a boy, scarcely twelve years of age, he 
wrote an essay on a species of the spider family, 
that his father sent to a distinguished naturalist in 
Scotland, who wrote back, that it contained some 





original discoveries concerning the creature which 
had not till then been noticed; and this, too, when 
a boy, and from carefully watching and observing 
the subject of his essay. He was, also, a botanist 
and chemist, besides being conversant with the 
laws of mechanics and physics. Having devoted 
his time, however, mainly to the oat of theology 
and metaphysics, combined with the laborious du- 
ties of a pastor and missionary, he did not find op- 
portunity to write much on other subjects. Solo- 
mon, it is said, wrote elaborately on natural histo- 
ry, beside his three thousand proverbs and a thou- 
sand and five son 

The late Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Springfield, au- 
thor of the “Massachusetts Report on Birds,” the 
Rev. Dr. Dewey, of the University of Rochester, 
Western New York, author of the “Massachusetts 
Report on Botany,” and the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, 
of Lesheost College, author of the “Massachusetts 
Report on Geology,” are eminent examples of 
what industrious, persevering professional men may 
accomplish beside the performance of their various 
duties, as preacher, teacher and professor. They 
have all, with many others, whose names will sug- 
gest themselves to the reader, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, become distinguished for their knowledge 
of natural history. 

The memory of Alexander the Great would 
hardly have been preserved, but for his patronage 
of natural history and the fine aris. Louis XIV., 
of France, warrior as he was, found time to study 
the fine arts. He established an academy for the 
improvement of the arts and for the promotion of 
discoveries in natural history. He was such a lov- 
er of Nature’s productions, that he provided hot- 
houses for the cultivation of exotic plants ; he built 
near his palace a large edifice containing numer- 
ous apartments for the keeping of animals procured 
from all parts of the world; he also collected 
many of the extraordinary productions of nature 
for his cabinets. The same was true of Augustus 
of Poland, and of George III., of England. 

Having thus shown that the study of natural 
history has been found worthy of the time and at- 
tention of distinguished men of various times and 
professions, it not by the thoughtful, wise and 
prudent, be considered below the notice of the in- 
telligent farmer, who dwells amid the scenes and 
works of nature—whose soul is made joyous by 
what he sees and hears daily, while about the busi- 
ness and cares of rural life. Who can estimate 
the difference between the pleasure and the happi- 
ness of the life of one whose ear is ever open to 
catch the harmonies of nature, whose eye quickly 
beholds her beauties, whose heart is in sympathy 
with her loveliness, whose soul is in communion 
with the beneficent Creator of all things, and of 
one who is deaf to Nature’s harmonies, blind to her 
beauties, insensible to her loveliness, and pays no 
homage to any greater being than self, who consid- 
ers nothing useful or desirable but what serves to 
gratify covetousness and the sensual appetites and 
passions of the baser sort,—who never sees any but 
an immediate and money value, and seldom asks any 
other question, than, “what will it fetch ?” Exorcise 
this too popular spirit of the age, and induct that 
which loves nature and all her manifold sources of 
pleasure and delight, and farming, gardening and 
other rural occupations will become the most desi- 
rable vocations that employ the time and mind of 
man. No employment can afford a higher pleas- 
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ure than that in which he was first engaged ; this 
brought him into constant communion with nature, 
which everywhere reflected the goodness and the 
mercy of Him, who both made and planted the 
garden where the first man was placed, whose busi- 
ness it was to dress and to keep it. 

These suggestions have been made to aid in re- 
moving the prejudice from the minds of such as 
entertain it, against the study and the observations 
of the habits of birds not only, but of every other 
department of natural history; also, to remove 
some fabulous notions of others who have given 
some attention to these things, being real lovers 
and seekers of such knowledge. 

The question discussed in the preceding number, 
concerning the brumal retreat of swallows, is one 
of much interest, and to which I have given much 
careful study and observation for more than twen- 
ty years, which have fully confirmed me in the be- 
lief that the swallow family is migratory, and be- 
longs to that large class usually denominated birds 
of passage. Migratory birds, birds of ge, many 
of them, before leaving their northern summer 
homes, whither they came to breed, gather them- 
selves into flocks before returning to their south- 
ern abodes; wild geese, ducks and numerous water- 
fowls are marked illustrations. Every farmer must 
have observed that swallows, a little while before 
they disappear, collect in flocks, and are seen upon 
the roofs of buildings, fences and dead trees, often 
near brooks and ponds, I have learned from careful 
observation, that both in Massachusetts and in wes- 
tern New York—the latitude being about the same 
—the barn-swallows generally leave on or about 


the 25th of August. A flock the past summer, for 
several days prior to the 25th, was observed both 
morning and evening perched on the front of 
the State House, overlooking the Common, where 


insects did then abound, furnishing them a share 
of their food ; after the 25th none but an occasion- 
al straggler was seen. Now is it probable, sensible 
or reasonable to sup that these beautiful, swift- 
winged birds descended at that time to the bottom 
of lakes, rivers, ponds and mud-holes, and there 
remained in a torpid state until about the first of 
May? Or, that they gather into hollow trees, or 
crevices in old walls or buildings, or sandbanks, 
and there sleep an unconscious sleep until summer 
returns? I say no! no! For I have not been able 
to find one clear, well-authenticated statement, nor 
one observation, to confirm such an absurd tradi- 
tion. The reader is referred again to the preced- 
ing article, to see and consider the kind of testimo- 
ny, or myth, this strange. legend has for its sup- 
port. On the other hand, you have such eminent 
men as Audubon, Wilson, Clinton and others, bear- 
ing the fullest testimony to the fact that the swal- 
lows migrate to the South—have been observed on 
their way, and seen in southern climes during the 
winter. The same kind of testimony is borne by 
Edwards, Jardine, and other eminent authors in 
England. They have noticed them there, as they 
have been here, on their passage toward the South. 
Hollow trees and sand-banks have been examined 
by such men as Audubon, to ascertain whether swal- 
lows did winter in either place, but none were ever 
found after the season for migration had fully 
passed, though diligently and carefully sought for. 
And, yet, because swallows have been seen coming 
out of hollow trees, called “swallow trees,” as de- 
scribed in a preceding number, there have been 





those who have affirmed that they wintered there, 
seeming to be ignorant of the fact that they re- 
sorted thither to roost, after returning from the 
South to spend the summer here. 

Then, again, persons who, having seen swallows 
about lakes, rivers and ponds, late in summer, when 
about to migrate, and again observed them in sim- 
ilar places when first seen in the spring, come to 
the strange conclusion that they wintered at the 
bottoms of these ponds, rivers and lakes. Strange 
kind of reasoning, this! Suppose they are wet 
when thus seen, as some affirm, what then? So far 
from proving anything in favor of such a notion, it 
only serves to confirm: a well-known habit of these, 
and other birds, that of going into the water to 
bathe. And, moreover, the fact of their being seen 
about the water is otherwise sufficiently accounted 
for without adopting the belief of such “credulous” 
ones. Every one who is at all acquainted with the 
habits of swallows, either from reading or observa- 
tion, is aware that they subsist chiefly upon small 
insects, that abound in greater abundance about 
water, swamps and marshy grounds than elsewhere; 
hence, in obedience to instinct, implanted in them 
by Infinite Wisdom, they resort to those localities in 
late summer for food, not to seek a brumal retreat. 

The swallows, as do the other birds of " 
migrate far enough towards the South to finda 
temperature like what they enjoy here, and there 
pass the season in conscious pleasure and delight, 
as well as in ministering to the happiness of man, 
as here, when they return hither, as they will doin 
a few weeks, for “the stork [the dove,]| the crane 
and the swallow observe the time of their coming.’ 
Here it is seen that the swallow is classed by the 
old prophet with well-known birds of passage. 

A man in Salem, a few _ ago, closed the 
doors and windows of a building where the swal- 
lows had nested, thus confining a few of them about 
the time of leaving, either for the South, or else for 
some mud-hole or pond for hybernating during the 
next eight months, They were kept in this con- 
finement until about the first of October, when 
some of them were caught and something attached, 
whereby they might be identified if shot or ob- 
served, and then permitted to leave. Twenty-four 
hours from the time they were suffered to escape, 
one of them was shot at Key West, south of Flor- 
ida. This well-authenticated fact, going to prove 
the swallow to be a migratory bird, is worth more 
than all the speculation and conjectures about hy- 
bernation, from the archbishop of Upsal down to 
the latest advocate and defender of this mythical 
tradition. In speed of flight, Audubon says, the 
barn-swallow supersedes all but the humming-bird. 

The musing sportsman of Key West may thus 
have given utterance to his thoughts: 

‘tHe comes! he comes! who loves to bear 
Soft sunny hours and seasons fair ; 


The swallow hither comes to rest 
His sable wings and snowy breast.’’ 


But, alas, the swift-winged, joyous bird escaped 
from its confinement in a northern clime, to fall a 
rey to the fowler in a few brief hours after reach- 
ing his home, sought in quick obedience to instinct, 
that inward impelling power, in some respects seem- 
ing superior to reason itself as manifested in the 
human race. 
Having occasion, a few years since, to visit Mon- 
treal and Quebec during the first part of August, 
I was exceedingly interested by the almost infinite 
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number of swallows that I saw in passing down the 
River St. Lawrence. The river, as known, runs in 
a north-easterly direction, and the swallows were 
flying toward the south-west; this was before 
reaching Montreal. After arriving at that city and 
making a short stop, I proceeded by steamboat to 
Quebec. But few, if any swallows were seen; they 
having, probably, all passed on toward their south- 
ern homes. I saw more swallows in one afternoon 
between the Thousand Islands and Montreal, migra- 
ting to the southward, I am well persuaded, than all 
I have ever seen besides. Thus it appears that 
the swallow, no less than the crane, the dove, the 
stork, the robin, the thrush, the warbler, the oriole, 
the sparrow and numerous other species, “observe” 
no less the time of their going than that of their 
coming. 

I have now accomplished my purpose in present- 
ing some facts and suggestions concerning the 
very interesting history of the Swallow Family, in- 
cluding the common and well-known species. If 
these articles shall serve to awaken an interest in 
farmers and others to observe and study more at- 
tentively the habits of birds, or any particular fami- 
ilies of them, I shall feel myself amply repaid for 
writing them ; and so will the editor and publisher 
for having lent the use of their columns, for the 
—— of a subject so well calculated to en- 

ance the happiness and felicity of rural life. 





ANALYSIS OF CLOVER. 


Prof. Horsford, of Cambridge, when in Germany, 
ten years ago, at the Giessen laboratory, made an 
“ash analysis” of red clover, and at the same time 
made some investigation relative to its organic 
constituents, an abstract of which cannot fail to in- 
terest a large class of our readers: 

Of the dry plant altogether, the per cent. of ashes....... ey 


Of the leaves. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 5 
Of the. BtOMS.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccescoececces 8.52 


INGREDIENTS OF THE ASHES. 
Potadh.cccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccsccccese 16.191 
eRe co ccc cccccecccccscoccecececcccccceeecceceoocs 1.874 
BebS ccccccccccececcccsccccvccccececescoccnccccoseses 40.712 


Limmesccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccescccsccccces 21,914 
Magnesia... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecescccces 8.289 


Phosphate Iron... .cccccccccccsccccccccccscccccesccces 0.670 
ChIOTING.. 2... cccccccccccccscccccccccccescccccscccccces 2.856 
Phosphoric Acid.....cccocccccccccccccccccccccccccecces 3.915 
Bulphuric Acid. ..cccccccscccccccccccscsccccccccccccces 1.063 


Silica... ccccccccocece Ceccccccccccccccsccccccecesccocces 2.605 


100.000 
Besides these ingredients, the plant gave nearly 
23 per cent. of carbonic acid. Judging from this 
analysis, there can be no question as to the value 
of clover as a manure for wheat. 

“Tt is well known,” remarks Mr. H., “that the 
juice of clover heads contains more or less sugar. 
The nectaries of the fully developed head are es- 
pecially rich in a honey-like liquid which bees 
gather. In cutting the eee when the heads are 
fully formed but not ripe, the sugar of this honey 
will be secured, The water will evaporate, leaving 
the sweetness with the vegetable fibre, and other 
organic matter, to be fed to stock. If the clover 
be cut before the heads begin to develop, the su- 
gar, if formed, must be in the stems and leaves. If 
not cut till the seeds are ripened, the sugar may 
have accomplished one of its supposed ends—that 
of keeping up a higher temperature within the 
seed, for the elaboration of its various parts, and 
thereby have been destroyed.” 


LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 


[REPORTED FoR THE FARMER BY H. E. ROCKWELL.) 


The Fifteenth and last of the series of meetings 
of the Legislative Agricultural Society was held 
Tuesday evening. The thinness of the meeting 
showed that the interest in the discussion of agri- 
cultural topics had been superseded by other mat- 
ters, and that the time for the close of the meet- 
ings for the season had come. On the whole, the 
meetings during the winter have been well attend- 
ed, and the discussions have evidently been impor- 
tant and valuable. 

The topic for discussion this evening was,— 
“Farm Stock, or domestic animals generally.” 

Hon. Joun Brooks, the President of the Socie- 
ty, called the meeting to order, and having an- 
nounced the above topic for discussion, invited gen- 
tlemen to proceed at once to its consideration. 

Mr. W. J. BuckMINSTER spoke of the freedom 
of men in their choice of stock, and how their taste 
and judgment are indicated by the choice they 
make. In the selection of animals the great ob- 
ject should be to secure those that possess the qual- 
ities that are desired for the particular uses to which 
they are to be put. Some men ask why this soci- 
ety does not make some recommendation of the 
different classes of animals, and say that such ani- 
mals are best for milk, such for work, and such for 
speed, &c. The reason is that all do not agree, 
and all are free to suit their own taste. Large an- 
imals are not generally most desirable; even for 
fatting hogs, the breed should be selected that 
will make the most pork on a given quantity of 
food. So of horses and cattle ; the amount of feed 
they require in proportion to their ability to labor 
should be taken into consideration. Form and 
adaptation are the two principal elements to guide 
a choice. 

Mr. SHELDON, of Wilmington, said the reason 
why he desired this meeting was that there never 
was a time when the raising of stock was more im- 
portant than now. Hay, he thought, was not like- 
ly to be high for three years to come, and in that 
time it will be impossible to overstock the market. 
A good cow cannot be bought for less than $50, 
and he hoped that those who have good cows will 
raise their calves, believing that they would make 
more money than by fatting them for veal. There 
is no danger that beef can be very low within three 
years ; for the calves must be raised and fatted be- 
fore the amount of beef can be increased. 

It is now profitable to raise pigs too. Since 
disease has affected hogs at the West, those raised 
in this State are more saleable; they have been 
sold for eleven or twelve cents a pound. He hoped 
there would be interest enough felt in the subject 





before the meeting to secure the raising of at least 
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one more heifer calf in consequence of this meet- 
ing; indeed, he hoped there would be a general 
interest in raising more stock. 

Mr. Srepprns, of Deerfield, coincided with the 
views of Mr. Sheldon. He thought it would be 
not only three but six years before there could be 
any reduction in the price of stock ; calves are now 
brought from Ohio to the New York market for 
veal. He knew of no business more profitable than 
raising stock ; he had not killed more than five 
young cattle in ten years. Farmers in his section 
of the State make a great mistake in neglecting 
their young stock, suffering the calves to grow up 
without much care. Many seem to think that if 
they can keep a calf through the winter, with the 
breath of life in its body, it will do well enough in 
spring. A man may as well keep his laborers on 
half feed and expect them to do a good day’s work. 
It is as important to keep cattle warm and well 
fed asto keep men so. Steers are broken and put 
to work too young; it is well to train them young, 
but not to work them hard till they are at least 
three years old. 

As to horses, there are many more diseased 
horses now, than there were thirty years ago. This 
is in consequence of too early and too hard work. 
It is possible to have a good horse for fast travel, 
for work, and a docile one that a woman may drive, 
in the same animal. 

Mr. Macomber, of Marshfield, thought the sub- 
ject of stock had been too much neglected in his 
part of the State. In his neighborhood, the stock 
of swine had been improved by the introduction 
of a breed by Mr. Webster—a cross of the Mackay 
and Suffolk. There is more attention paid to stock 
growing in his region than formerly. More calves 
are being raised this spring than ever before. Their 
stock had been much benefited by the introduction 
of foreign breeds of cattle. 

Mr. WETHERELL spoke of the great difference 
in the size of cattle at the present day compared 
with what it was twenty-five years ago. It is not 
uncommon now to hear of cattle weighing, when 
dressed, 1500 lbs., while at that period it was very 
rare to hear of one that weighed 1000 lbs, That 
indicates improvement. One great objection to 
raising cattle is that a good veal calf will bring as 
much at six weeks old, as when a year old. An- 
other objection is that butter, cheese and milk are 
so high, Whenacalf can be sold at six weeks 
old for from $16 to $20, and the milk can then 
be had for sale, it is difficult to persuade a farmer 
that it is not profitable to do it, rather than raise 
the calf. He spoke of seeing a yard of cows in 
Worcester county, so poor in the spring that they 
could scarcely get up. It would take half the sum- 
mer to get them in decent heart, and the owner 
lost much by that course. Instead of being econ- 
amy it is stinginess to pursue such acourse. There 





is nothing so bad as that spirit of stinginess. Far- 
mers do not cultivate an esprit du corps sufficient- 
ly. There is nothing so lamentable as to see far- 
mers looking so much to professional men for opin- 
ion, and for the lead in society. Let farmers esti- 
mate themselves as they really are, the real aris- 
tocracy of society. If they will respect themselves 
they will command respect, and make their yoca- 
tion respected as the highest and noblest employ- 
ment of man. If any man can afford to speak out 
his opinion, it is the farmer. 

Mr. H. E. Rockwett said he was reminded by 
the remarks of gentiemen in regard to the impoli- 
cy of keeping stock poorly through the winter, of 
a stanza upon that subject written many years ago 
by a Connecticut farmer of much sagacity and ex- 
perience, which was: 

**Alas the fate of lousy calves! 
They are ever on the wing ; 

For if they live the winter through 
They often die in spring.”’ 

The same gentleman was remarkable for his love 
of order, and was much annoyed by the displace- 
ment of tools by careless help, and having been 
much annoyed by the trouble of finding the curry- 
comb, he one day put up in the stable in large 
characters the following, which may apply, as a 
principle, to other tools : 


*‘Cursed be he, whoever he be,— 
And let the whole stable resound it,— 
Who uses a curry, although in a burry, 
And don’t put it up where he found it.”” 

Mr. WETHERELL alluded to the practice of feed- 
ing poisons to some animals, particularly arsenic, 
as it is sometimes done, for the purpose of affect- 
ing the breathing of horses, or making their coats 
sleek. In that connection he spoke of the fact 
that at a certain distillery in Ohio strychnine and 
tobacco were used so as thereby to increase the 
amount of whisky. The fact that poison was thus 
used was brought to light by the other fact that 
the fish ia the stream below the distillery were 
killed. 

The President made some closing remarks. He 
said that in 1830 he commenced raising all his 
calves, and he kept an account for fifteen years of 
the cost and of the price obtained, so that he might 
judge of the profit. He found, then, that the av- 
erage price of heifers in the fall after they were two 
years old was $18,50 for the fifteen years. He 
butchered them at that age, except the most prom- 
ising ones. And for those that were kept, and af- 
terwards killed when three years old, the average 
price received was $25. In 1849, at a meeting 
here, he made a statement of his estimate of the 
profits of farming, which he put down at about 124 
per cent—a statement founded on the experience 
of fifteen years. He then stated that corn could 
be raised in Massacbusetts for fifty cents a bushel. 
But farming isa better business now. He believed 
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in raising different breeds of catttle. He was 
satisfied that the Ayrshire cows were the best for 
milk, though the Jerseys are as good for butter. 
An Ayrshire cow will fatten easier when old than 
a Jersey, and will give two quarts of milk more 
per day, during life. He never had raised many 
horses, but he believed a colt could be as cheaply 
raised asa calf, and that, after the colt is born it 
costs no more to raise a horse than a good ox. 
Farmers should have an opportunity to test the 
colts they raise, otherwise they may sell one for 
$75 for which the purchaser will get $200. In or- 
der to have an opportunity to try the speed of the 
colts raised, there should be a committee of farmers 
appointed in connection with agricultural fairs, who 
shall give a proper trial of the horses and colts ex- 
hibited, as to their speed. If any evil from horse- 
racing cannot be guarded against, and the whole 
matter controlled by such a committee from the ru- 
ral population, then we cannot raise horses. We 
want horses now that can travel with more speed 
than formerly; and we may have horses of the 
Morgan or Black Hawk stock that will work well, 
and be good for speed. The speed is, in a great 
degree, the result of training. 

In conclusion, Mr. Brooks referred to the origin 
of these Agricultural meetings and the success that 
has attended them. They were got up by Mr. Cole- 
man, the Commissioner of Agriculture in 1839, the 
first meeting for organization being January 23d, 
and the first meeting for discussion Feburary 6, at 
which time the raising of wheat was considered. 
Since that time the meetings have been held every 
winter, and have been very pleasant and very useful 
and instructive; and never more so than they haye 
been during the past winter, though he was sorry 
to say the number who have attended them has not 
been so great as it ought to have been. It falls to 
my lot, said Mr. Brooks, in closing, to express my 
thanks to the messengers of this Hall for the po- 
liteness and cheerfulness with which they have treat- 
ed us and waited upon us, and for the kindness they 
have manifested toward us. It is my duty also to 
express my thanks to the reporters. I believe the 
reports have been better made this winter than 
ever before, and more in conformity with what has 
been said. It belongs to me also to express my 
thanks to the Legislature for the use of the Hall. 
The grant has always been free, and we should be 
grateful for it. Having commenced our meetings 
by calling on our most eminent men to preside this 
winter, we have come down to this evening, and 
I have to thank you, gentlemen, for your attendance 
and interest in this meeting. 

The thanks of the meeting were then tendered 
to the Executive Committee, who, through their 
chairman, have so arranged matters as to produce 
the most harmonious results during the entire «win- 
ter. 


The thanks of the meeting were also unanimous- 
ly given to Mr. BUCKMINSTER, the Secretary of the 
Society, who has been present at every meeting 
during the winter. 

Mr. SHELDON, of Wilmington, then called atten- 
tion to the baskets of potatoes which he had brought 
in as samples of seedlings with which he had been 
testing his theory of a remedy for the potato rot. 
They have been raised six years, every winter be- 
ing kept in the ground, on the idea that light and 
air tend to produce the disease. That idea seemed 
to him natural from the fact that the potato in its 
spontaneous growth remains always in the ground. 
Mr. 8. also exhibited another kind—the Danvers 
Reds—that had been treated in the same way three 
years, and they likewise were free from the rot. 

Mr. WETHERELL moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
SHELDON, which waa unanimously carried, for the 
generous manner in which he had communicated 
his mode of preserving potatoes, and for the pre- 
sentation of the samples by which he had demon- 
strated his theory. 

The meeting was then, without other ceremony, 
brought to a close, each person carrying away with 
him a few of the specimens of potatoes presented 
by Mr. SHELDON, and each one more or less ready 
to adopt his theory, or to test it at least, with a view 
to his own full satisfaction. 


[Nore.—The constant reader of these articles 
cannot but be indebted, as well as ourselves, to.Mr. 
RocKWELL, the faithful and accomplished reporter. 
While he has given the ideas of the speaker, he 
has often done it in a condensed and attractive 
form, and has thus added a new charm to the in- 
teresting facts which have been stated.—EDIToR. ] 





For the New England Farmer. 


PLANTS SELECT THEIR FOOD. 


One of the most remarkable properties of plants 
is the power with which they are endowed of select- 
ing their food. The soil contains various kinds of 
aliment for vegetation, and the little fibrous roots 
that fill the ground select from the whole, and suck 
in through their minute openings just the kind suit- 
ed to the nature of the plant or tree to which the 
belong. All plants will not thrive on the same soil, 
any more than all animals will live on the same 
kind of food. Grass and grain require a soil that 
contains an abundance of silica or flint. It is the 
flint in the straw that gives it its glossy appearance, 
and renders it stiff enough to resist the wind and 
storms. 

When grass lodges, it is not, as many suppose, 
because there is too much of it upon the ground, 
but because it grows on rich loam or mud that 
does not contain flint enough for stiffening matter 
for the stalk. A quantity of sand or gravel spread 
on such land, remedies the difficulty, and increases 
instead of diminishing the crop. Every one has 
noticed that grass, growing on land where water 





runs from a gravelly road, has large stalks, and 
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stands upright, while that which the gravel does 
not reach, has small stalks, and lodges, though the 
crop is much lighter. In one case it hes an ade- 
quate supply of stiffening matter, in the other it has 
not. It is the want of this stiffening material in the 
pea, that makes it lie helpless on the ground, when 
there is no near object to which it can cling for sup- 
port. The Creator has given it fingers with which 
to cling to other objects as a substitute for the 
means of support in itself. The roots of the pea 
suck in lime and no flint. Lime it must have in or- 
der to be a pea, and the tendrils growing out from 
the leaves indicate that it was designed to draw 
lime from the earth instead of flint, and was endow- 
ed accordingly with a means of support suited to a 
limber stalk. R. A. B 
Medford, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHEAP BEE HIVES. 


I would say to the tyro in bee culture, that suc- 
cess does not depend on the hive alone that he 
uses,—it is only one branch among many that must 
be attended to; yet it is one point of some impor- 
tance, because if profit is the only object in their 
culture, and we can make a hive for 25 cents that 
will answer every purpose of one that costs $5, we 
save just the difference—an item worth some con- 
sideration. If any one desires ornamental hives to 
correspond with his establishment in other respects, 
that is different, and there can be no objection, of 


course, but the extra expense should not be charged 
to the bees as a necessary outlay. With these pre- 
liminaries, I will proceed to describe the making of 
a hive, of the simplest form, but one which will give 
every facility for obtaining the purest honey to be 
had, in any style that fancy may dictate. 

First, the general form of the hive is a wooden 


box, the internal size being, say, 12 inches square 
and 14 high, made of sound boards an inch in thick- 
ness, and unplaned on either side except at the 
edges, to make close joints. To construct it, cut 
boards 14 inches long, two of them 12 inches wide, 
and two 14. These nailed together at the edges, 
the wider ones being put over the edges of the 
other two, will make the inside as above, viz: 12 
inches square and 14 high, and will contain a little 
over 2000 cubic inches. 

The size is important. There should be room 
for a brood, and for storing a winter supply of honey 
in one apartment. If too small, an insufficient sup- 
ply of food will be stored; if too large, more than 
1s necessary will be stored in the hive, when it ought 
to be in the boxes, for profit. I stated that the size 
should be about 2000 cubic inches, but I would va- 
ry with the latitude. Say south of 40 degrees, 
where the winter is comparatively short, a less size 
will do, as a less quantity of honey for food will be 
required. But another point must be kept in view; 
there must be room for all the brood combs needed 
by the queen, otherwise the colony will run down 
for want of new recruits. From several experiments 
to ascertain this point, 1800 inches is indicated as 
all the room necessary for that purpose. Perhaps 
the last size would be the proper one for profit any- 
where south of 40 degrees latitude ; and in no case 
se less than one cubic foot (1728 inches) be ad- 
visable. 


For the top, take a board 15 inches square, which 





would allow-it to project half an inch over each 
side of the hive. Plane only the upper side, Around 
the edges of the planed side, rabbet out the corners 
half an inch deep, and an inch inward, so that anoth- 
er box alittle larger than the main hive can be set 
over it and fit into the rabbeted edge of the cover. 
Through this cover make two rows of holes, sa 
about three inches each side of a line drawn throu 
its centre. These holes should be made uniformly 
distant, because it is nece’ to have a rule to go 
by in making glass boxes to fit over them. A pat- 
tern to make the holes by is very convenient. The 
cover can now be nailed on. Make a small opening 
for the passage of the bees in the front side of the 
hive, either at the bottom, or way up; or, 
what is better, in both places. These will * suf- 
ficient for ventilation, except in hot weather, when 
the front side of hives of full families should be 
raised half an inch or so to admit air. Put sticks 
across the inside to su port the combs,—close the 
holes in the top, and this part of the hive is ready 
for the bees. 

The surplus honey intended for market should 
be stored by the bees in glass boxes set upon the 
top of the hive. There may be two or four of these, 
the number depending on the size desired, and they 
can be 6 inches by 64, or 124 inches long. The 
top and bottom are made of wood, and the sides of 
glass. For the wood , take thin boards, and 

lane down to one-fourth of an inch, cut the proper 
ength and width, and make holes in the bottom 
iece to correspond with the holes in the top of the 
Five. The posts or corner pieces are five inches 
long, and say five-eighths of an inch square. In two 
adjacent sides of each piece, make a narrow groove 
or channel one-fourth of an inch deep, for the glass 
to fit in. Fasten these posts by a small finishing 
nail driven through each corner of the top into the 
end. The glass sides, previously cut of the proper 
size, are then slipped down into the grooves. Next, 
stick fast to the top some pieces of new white comb 
one inch or more square, two inches apart, as a be- 
inning for the bees—one edge dipped in melted 
es wax, and applied before cooling, will hold these 
combs fast. Then nai) on the bottom and set the 
box away for use. Common window panes of glass 
10 by 12, will cut into pieces for this purpose with 
but little waste. A thin grooving plane, or saw, will 
cut the grooves for the glass. 

A covering over the glass boxes is necessary— 
this is a box 7 inches deep, and just 13 inches 
square inside, so as to fit down on the rabbeted 
mm of the cover to the main hive, and shut out 
all the light. Bees will work in such boxes without 
the rabbeting around the edge, but unless a close 
joint shuts out all the light, the glass and combs ~ 
do not appear so clear, as when perfectly dark. 

I have thus given a full description of all that is 
really needful in a bee-hive. But those who wish, 
can have the outside planed and painted, and add 
moldings, dentals, and any amount of ornament; as 
ong as the principle is observed, it will not interfere 
with the prosperity of the bees. But there is not 
the least necessity of the simple hive costing over 
25 cents, the cover to the boxes 10 cents, stand 6 
cents, roof 9 cents, or, all complete for 50 cents. 
The boxes would cost the same for any hive, and 
are not reckoned. 

The stands for the hive to rest upon, and the 
roofing, are yet to be described. The stand is made 
of inch boards 15 inches wide by 2 feet long, the 
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ends nailed on pieces of wood or joist from two to 
four inches square and put ag! on the ground, 
with the hive on the back end. The advantages of 
this arrangement are sufficient to balance any little 
trouble of keeping down weeds, grass &c. 

The roof is made by two boards 10 by 24 inches, 
nailed together like a house-roof, and laid on loose- 
ly. One = advantage of separate stands is, there 
is no difficulty in allowing plenty of room between 
stocks, which is an important consideration. 

The purest white combs can be obtained only by 
taking off the boxes as soon as full. When the 
boxes are of glass, this point can be ascertained very 
accurately, without disturbing the bees in the least, 
by merely raising the outside cover, By using glass 
boxes, the bee-keeper is quite sure to obtain more 
surplus than with wooden ones, because empty ones 
can replace the full ones as fast as filled, and no 
time lost for want of room. 

This article is already sufficiently lengthy; yet 
there are many particulars left out, that would be 
serviceable to the beginner. Those who wish my 
whole system of bee culture, may obtain a full trea- 
tise. Please see advertisement in the Farmer. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y. M. Quinsy, 

Author of Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. 


P. S. I wish to make a little correction in the ar- 
ticle on bee-hives, in the Farmer, April 4th, as it 
might convey the idea that a part only, of the 2000 

unds of honey was obtained from flowers. It 
reads, “the simple part of that amount being pro- 
duced by flowers alone,” but should read the simple 
Sact, &e. M. Q 





For the New England Farmer. 
PURE WATER. 


Within a few miles is an institution in which are 
constantly housed and supported sixty or more in- 
dividuals, of all ages, from ninety years downwards. 
In this establishment, erected by the town at 
an expenditure of more than $10,000, is no wa- 
ter at all, except as it is drawn from a well in 
the yard, or brought in buckets or casks, from a 
brook that passes about two hundred feet in front 
of the building. This brook starts from a natural 
pond, about half a mile distant, and flows gently 
along, falling about twenty feet in its course, all the 
way in the lands of the proprietors of the establish- 
ment. A very slight expenditure of money, say 
not more than $200, in placing a Hydraulic Ram, 
would so regulate the flow of water, as to abundantly 
supply every room in the premises, as also the stables 
and yards adjoining, with sufficiency of pure water, 
and this without any trouble of drawing, carrying or 
pumping. How long, O, how long will ye thoughtless 
neglect the proffered benefits? I speak what I do 
know, and hope that the needy will be admonished 
by what I say. SouTH DaNVERs. 

March 22, 1857. 





Tae Murrain.—The distemper which has ap- 
peared among the cattle of the North of Europe 
has excited great apprehension among the English 
people, who have hitherto derived a very large por- 
tion of their beef cattle from that region. The ex- 
act nature of the murrain has not been ascertained, 
but all accounts agree that it is of a most malignant 
type. As has already been announced, the British 


government, in order to avert the disastrous conse- 
quences that would ensue should the epidemic be 
introduced into the United Kingdom, have issued 
an order prohibiting the importation of cattle, horns, 
hoofs or hides from those parts of Russia, Prussia, 
or Mecklenburg-Schwerin, bordering on the Baltic 
Sea, between the Gulf of Finland and the free city 
of Lubec. 

The Royal Agricultural Societies of England and 
of Ireland have dispatched an eminent professor to 
Prussia, in order to ascertain the nature and extent 
of the disease. Meanwhile the alarm is such that 
the graziers, especially the Irish, are sending their 
stocks to market to get them off their hands with- 
out delay, and prices have considerably fallen. The 
presence of murrain would be a severe blow to Ire- 
land, whose wealth consists largely of live stock. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAISING THE HUBBARD SQUASH. 


A little more than a year ago, I made an inquiry 
through the Farmer for the best kind of winter 
squash. In doing so I was very fortunate, for in 
a short time I received a package of the Hubbard 
squash seed cour the post-office, from J. J. H. 
Gregory, of Marblehead. And here, Mr. Editor, 
permit me to deviate a little for the purpose of 
thanking Mr. Gregory for the very generous act. 

May 30th, I planted, in five hills about five feet 
apart, twelve of the seeds. They came up and 
grew voy The soil was a yellow loam, spaded 
about one foot deep, which was deeper than it had 
been worked before. The hills were made by the 
side of a patch of early peas, so that the squash 
had the ground that had been occupied by the peas, 
to spread over. As soon as the plants were up, 
the hills were covered with boxes made in the 
shape of a miniature desk, 12 or 14 inches square, 
without a bottom, about 7 inches high in front, and 
9 inches high on the back side, inclining to the 
south, and covered with mosquito bar on the top. 

For fear the ground would not be rich enough, 
I set an old barrel near by, and put in a few shov- 
elfuls of dressing from the hen-coop, and filled up 
with soap-suds every washing day. Then I dug a 
little circular trench around each hill, about two 
feet in diameter, and deep enough to hold a pail- 
ful without running over. Once a week, I put two 
or more pailfuls to each hill, until the vines cov- 
ered the ground. The boxes were kept on most 
of the time, until the plants got too big for them, 
and too big for the striped bugs too. 

A heavy hail-storm, August 10, beat the vines 
down a good deal. But I got thirty-eight good 
ripe squashes, which must have weighed over 300 
lbs. The largest weighed 164 lbs, I did not weigh 
+ all, but think they would have averaged over 
9 lbs. 

The Hubbard squash keeps well; I have them 
now. I put into my cellar Hubbard and marrow 
together; the last of the marrow were thrown in- 
to the cow-yard the first of February. I think a 
cellar is a Pim place to keep squashes, but here, 
in Maine, few people have any other place free from 
frost. I think they may be kept into summer in 





a cool, dry place. 
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I do not wish to be poe. ge in my commen- 
dation of the Hubbard squash, nor can I be, if I 
try; for I think it impossible to speak in too high 
terms of it; I do not think it possible to get a bet- 
ter squash, It is sweet enough and mealy enough ; 
if too dry, it can be moistened with milk. At first, 
I thought its hard shell was an objection to it; but 
it is not; cut it up with an axe, and cook it with 
the shell on, and serape it out. 

Here I wish to relate an anecdote; I sent a 
squash to one of the hotels in our little village. It 
was cooked and set upon the table; among the 
guests was a gentleman from the Old Bay State, 
who so much admired the squash that he begged 
some of the seeds to carry home, saying, “he nev- 
er tasted such squash before.” If those seeds prove 

ood, and true to their kind, he can call them the 
Frubbard, a description of which he can fiad in vol. 
8 of the monthly Farmer, page 281. 

I think it very doubtful if the seed I have saved 
this year all proves true ; for some of the squash 
raised from the seed sent me had a sprinkling of a 
yellow kind, but most all had hard shells and were 
dark green. E. G. CROWELL. 

Canaan, Me., April, 1857. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SAW-DUST—YOUNG APPLE TREES—OLD APPLE 
TREES. 

Last fall I purchased a small farm, which has 
been rented out to mostly yearly tenants for sev- 
enteen years past; consequently, it is pretty well 
run down. With your permission, I should like to 
ask you a few questions through the Farmer. I 
have about two acres of low, swampy land, covered 
with alders, through which a stream of water runs. 
All up and down this stream there are large quanti- 
ties of partly decayed saw-dust, which comes from 
a saw-mill about a mile above. Is this saw-dust 
good for anything asa fertilizer? My neighbors 
tell me that it is not. My land is mostly of a light, 
gravelly soil, but I have a few acres of moist, hea- 
vy loam. I wish to set out an orchard this spring, 
of one acre; will you inform me how to prepare 
the soil, and the best two or three kinds of winter 
apples, and two or three kinds of summer and fall 
apple trees? Is it a good plan to set peach trees 
between the apple trees? The soil is a light yel- 
low loam, free from stones. For the last two years 
it has been laid down to clover, no other kind of) 
grass seed. What shall I do with my old orchard? 
I have about thirty trees, that have not borne ten 
bushels of sound apples for ten years. Many of 
them are hollow, and some have lost the most of 
their tops. My nearest neighbor “— that it has 
not been plowed for thirty years. If you will an- 
swer these questions, you will oblige me, as I have 
worked as a mechanic for twenty-two years, beside 
serving a six years’ apprenticeship, and never had 
any experience in farming. | EDWARD LEWIS. 

North Fairhaven, March, 1857. 


REMARKS.—It is doubtful whether the saw-dust 
would be worth removing to be used as a fertilizer ; 
but when you have planted your apple trees, it 
would make a capital mulch to protect their roots 
from our summer droughts. 

Prepare your land to receive young trees as you 
would if you were planting corn, and intending to 











get eighty bushels to the acre; that is, plow ten or 
twelve inches deep, pulverize finely, and work in 
thirty loads of good barn manure per acre, Then 
set your trees properly, tend them carefully, and” 
with God’s blessing, you will have no cause to com- 
plain of a meagre profit. ‘ 

Among your winter apples, we would recommend 
the Baldwin, Hunt Russet, Roxbury Russet, Win- 
ter Green, and one or two other sweetings ; among 
the fall apples, the Hubbardston Nonsuch, Fall 
Pippin, and Porter. ’ : 

If your orchard is on high land where it is prob- 
able your peach trees will bear, they will not be 
much in the way, nor injure the apple trees during 
the first eight or ten years. 

If your old orchard is in the condition you de- 
scribe, being hollow, and having lost their tops, 
the trees will be scarcely worth working over. 
Where one has sound and growing limbs, dig about 
it, manure it, scrape, clean, and graft it. 

HOW TO CURE A STIFLE—WARTS ON HEIFERS. 

Mr. EprTor :—In you paper of March 7th, Mr. 
G. W. Hayes inquires what will cure his colt that 
has got his stifle displaced. This is my way: take 
the white of an egg and a piece of hug’s lard about 
as big as a shellbark ; put them on a moder- 
ately warm stove, and stir them till mg | are thor- 
oughly mixed, (do not heat them too hot, a fried 
egg will not cure a stifle) apply to the stifle joint, 
a little above and below; heat the joint with a hot 
shovel, as hot as the horse will bear; two or three 
applications will perform a cure, if the stifle has 
not been out too long. I have cured a number in 
that way. 

I have atwo year old heifer tHat has a great ma- 
ny warts; there are enough, if taken off, to fill a 
half bushel. They grow in clusters, so that the 
cannot be corded. She belongs to a valuable br 
as milkers, and ought to be kept for thfat, instead 
of beef. If you, or any of your correspondents, can 
give an effectual remedy, through the Farmer, you 
will oblige a constant reader. H. 8. 

Palmer, Mass., 1857. 

ADULTERATED MILK. 

I have seen with pain, by the papers, the great 
mortality among children in our rites. "It has oc- 
curred to me that perhaps adulterated milk may 
be one great cause of these poor innocents’ suffer- 
ings, and premature deaths. I am credibly in- 
formed that large quantities of milk brought pure 
from Westboro’; and other towns in the interior, 
are doubled in quantity when sold in Boston mar- 
ket, by mixing water, chalk, &c. I am told that 
these dishonest dealers have actually driven good, 
honest men from the milk business, as they could 
not compete with them, and would not sell an im- 
pure article. Let purchasers be on their guard 
against this vile compound. 0. W. 

Brookline, March, 1857. 


REMARKS.—Farmers send pure milk to market, 
but, we are sorry to say, it does not always 
reach the consumer in that condition. Instances 
of dishonesty among milkmen in Boston have come 
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under our actual observation, and we think we can 
suggest to the purchasers a mode of witnessing 
them for themselves. Boston is supplied with sev- 
eral hundred gallons of milk, daily, from the town 
of Concord, in which we reside, and any person de- 
tected in adulterating the milk which he sells, 
would lose character and standing at once. 


BRIGHTON PINE STRAWBERRY, &C. 

Mr. Eprror :—I notice in the Vew England 
Farmer a cut of the Brighton Pine strawberry, and 
a brief description and recommendation of the 
same; but I could not learn from the paper where 
the strawberry was to be had. Will you tell me in 
the next Farmer, where I may get that, and what 
the price, and if there are we er choice kinds. 

The bound volumes of the Monthly Farmer I have 
added to my or every year since 1850, and 
consider it one of the best books of reference on 
farming that I have; although I take other publica- 
tions on farming, being very much of a book far- 
mer, as well as a practical farmer. I would like to 
try the Lawton blackberry, if I knew where it could 
be had this side of New York. 

JouN B, NEALLEY. 

South Berwick, March, 1857. 


REMARKS.—Messrs. Hovey & Co., No. 7. Mer- 
chants Row, Boston, have the Brighton Pine straw- 
berry plants, but at what price they are sold we 
are unable to say. The Lawton Blackberry may 
be obtained of Mr. George Davenport, No, 14 
Commercial Street, Boston. 


ABOUT MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 

Did you ever visit the sugar camp during the 
husy sedson of sugar-making? If so, you may im- 
agine that over all the countless hills of Vermont, 
the steam of boiling sap is rising in vast volumes, 
perfuming the air, and gaily twirling upward, till it 
vanishes. For the past four days, we have had a 
great flow pf sap. pa we have been boiling 
night and day, still our buckets are full and run- 
ning over. This difficulty would be easily over- 
come, if we made sugar as a person with whom I 
was conversing yesterday supposed we did. Which 
was, “that we had but a few trees, and when we 
bored them, plugged them up, and then, when we 
wanted sap, all we had to do was to draw outa 
few pailsful, and stop up again.” I trust your 
readers are better informed in regard to maple su- 
gar-making than this person, and it would be use- 
less to describe it. The cold north wind freezes 
everything up this morning, so that we have a 
chance to catch up while the trees are resting. 

I took my pen to make a few inquiries concern- 
ing the best method of evaporating sap. It takes 
from one to two cords of wood to make one hundred 
pounds of sugar. This is a serious drawback to 
the sugar-makers; and wood is becoming scarcer 
every year. Cannot some of your readers give their 
experience in sugar-making, and give facts in re- 
gard to the building of arches, so that we could 
obtaina hundred weight from half the common 
amount of wood used. How shall we build arches 
for seven hundred trees, to save wood ? What kind 
of form is the best? What would a filter cost to 
purify the sap? If there is a way to save half of 


‘the wood, there would be a large 

'readers greatly benefited by knowing it. The sugar 

| season “ commenced in earnest, and if it con- 

ner so, Vermonters will be supplied, and some 
ide. 


This season is a pleasant one tome. With my 
m, a good book, or some musical instrument, the 
ours of night quickly pass away, if obliged to watch 

the boiling. On many accounts, it is a tis time 
for the farmer’s boy to improve his mind. 

April, 1857. MAPLE. 

REMARKS.—Yes, we have been in the sugar 
camp, and if you like sugar and music as well as we 
do, an evening in your camp would be a rare treat. 
But we were there for fun and frolic, and if a 
blooming cheek caught the imprint of lips well 
sweetened with syrup, it was only what might be 
expected on such an occasion. Lugging the sap, 
tending the fires, and skimming the kettles, would 
probably be quite another thing. So you see our 
experience has not been in the line of your inqui- 
ries, and we beg of o**::rs better acquainted with 
the subject to reply. 


class of your 


A LOST HOOF, 


T let a horse out of my livery stable on the 11th 
inst., to one of my neighbors; he drove him about 
10 miles, when he, by chance, stepped one of his 
hind feet into a hole in a stone b , and left his 
entire hoof under the bridge. The horse is yet 
alive. Will you ask your numerous readers if they 
ever heard of a case of the kind, and if the hoof 
will grow on again? We, up here in Vermont, 
never heard of the like. S. Cross. 

Montpelier, March, 1857. 

REMARKS.—A neighbor of ours had a mare who 
lost her entire hoof by running a nail into the un- 
der part of the foot. It wag well taken care of, 
and at the end of a year the hoof had grown out 
again, and the animal was nedrly as sound as ever. 


CHARTER OAK GRAPE. 


I have been much interested in the Farmer for 
the past two years, especially in the articles on the 
culture of the . I have turned my attention 
ree | to the cultivation of the Charter Oak grape. 
It had its origin on my father’s farm, and I have 
cultivated the vines for the last ten or twelve years. 
It is perfectly hardy, needs no protection in winter, 
and is more to be depended upon than the Isabella, 
and is from two to three weeks earlier. The Char- 
ter Oak grape generally ripens from the 10th to 
the 25th of September. The grape is juicy and 
very good flavored, and commands in market an 
advanced price over any other native grape that I 
know of. Dantet §. SHELDON. 

West Stafford, Ct., 1857. 


A NEW PAINT. 


Being a subscriber to the V. E. Farmer, I saw 
a notice in the miscellaneous items, in the paper 
for March 21, of an invention of Mr. Comstock, of 
New Canton, respecting paint ; and sir, I would be 
glad to get a receipt to make and use the article, 
but do not know where to write. Can you give 
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me any information in relation to the matter? If 
so, you would much oblige a subscriber. 
A. K. Wess. 
Sudbury, Rutland Co., Vt., 1857. 


REMARKS.— Will Mr. Comstock please reply ? 


OATS AND MILLET. 


I send with this a memorandum of the product 
of a piece of ground which was broken up last year. 
The lot contained three acres of land, which 
had not been cultivated probably for twenty years, 
and which yielded about one-half of a ton of ha 
on the three acres. It was plowed early in Ap il, 
with two horses, and the plowing occupied three 
days. On the piece was spread early in May, 1500 
— of Peruvian guano, the only manure used. 

he guano was covered with the harrow. On the 15th 
of May, four and one-half bushels of oats were sowed 
on one-half of the piece, and on the 19th of May, 
one half of a bushel of millet was sowed on the oth- 
er half. The oats and millet were cut on the 23d 
of July, and made into hay. The yield was two 
and one-half tons good weight of each, five tons of 
good, well cured feed. My farmer tells me that 
my cows eat nothing that is given to them for food 
with more relish than the millet; they eat it up 
clean, leaving nothing, and they eat it freely at all 
times. HG 

West Dorchester, 1857. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH PEAS. 


I have lately tried an experiment, which I thought 
rhaps some of the readers of your columns would 
ike to read. On the Ist of April, I took a large 
glass pitcher and filled it with water, then put 
some cotton batting on it, and laid on a few peas. 
In about three days, I could see them just sprout- 
ing, and now they have been growing twenty-six 
days, and the tops of them are about fifteen inches 
high; the roots are five inches long. The tops 
now grow more than an incha day. This isa very 
simple experiment, and is worth trying. The rea- 
son why I took a glass dish, was because the roots 
could be seen through the sides. 
Brookline, 1857. JAMES C, WITHINGTON. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


Mr. Lyman Capron, of this town, has made the 
present season, from 130 trees, 858 pounds of good 
sugar. He completed the entire job of sugaring 
with twelve days’ work, and gathered just 728 pails 
of sap. Another man in this region is reported to 
have made 1400 pounds from 200 trees. Fare- 
well to sugar cane in our dominions. 

Williamstown, Vt., 1857. SACCHARINE, 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

- I wish to inquire of you respecting the Chinese 
sugar cane, whether it is more profitable to culti- 
vate than Indian corn, for stock? For instance, 
for fattening beef and pork, which is made one of 
our staple products, We want something besides 
syrup. In my opinion, it is got up for a specula- 
tion; and I think it will prove a humbug, like the 

am potatoes, when they were brought into New- 

uryport, and sold at twenty-five cents per pound ; 
now there are none raised in our section. 

South Kingston, 1857. 8. 8. PEASLEE. 


PAINT FOR SAP TUBS. 


Will some one inform me h the columns 
of the Farmer, what kind of paint is most suitable 
for the inside of sap-tubs, to keep the sap from 
souring the wood which affects the new sap that 
runs into the tub? I want something that will 
not color the sap, or give it any unpleasant taste. 
A paint of this kind would be very acceptable with 
the sugar-makers of Vermont. G. W. 8. 

Marshfield, Vt., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATY AND OUR 
TRADE WITH CANADA. 


Mr. Eprtor :—In my communication of Nov. 3. 
I promised some statistics of our Canadian trade. 
Until a few years past, less has been known of 
Canada by most of your readers than of Europe, 
and it has generally been su “ee to be a half 
French, half English colony of reat Britain, of lit- 
tle consequence except as a back forest to supply 
England with her lumber. 

tt is an appendage of England, merely in form, 
being in fact as independent and more democratic 
than the United States. She elects her own leg- 
islature, elects or appoints her own officers, enacts 
her own laws, and the veto power in legislation, or 
appeal to the privy council in law, is seldom re- 
sorted to. Her ministry, (unlike our cabinet at 
Washington,) when in a minority, at once resi 
and when new ones are m4 Doras, they must 
elected by the people before holding office. 

In her trade, Canada is entirely independent, and 
no country is more liberal in its regulations, All 
articles are admitted from the United States or 
foreign countries on the same terms as from Eng- 
land, and even copyright books, which in England 
are prohibited, are admitted into Canada on pay- 
ment of a small duty. All other books are free, 
including all American and most reprints of 
lish books. The figures given are for the trade of 
1855, and our exports to Canada only such as en- 
tered at her custom house for home consumption. 

A majority of the trade of Canada is with the 
United States, which must continue to increase, not- 
withstanding the efforts of England to retain it. 
While her total exports are $29,188,401—of this 
$16,737,277 are to the United States—her imports 
are $36,086,179, of which $20,828,926 are from 
the United States, including all exports and im- 
ports under the Reciprocity Treaty. This shows 
the Canada trade more than four millions of dol- 
lars yearly in our favor. Of our imports, $2,313,358 
was for plank and boards, which we must continue 
to import, or find new building material. $11,- 
730,736 was for flour and wheat, while at the same 
time only $286,044 was exported by Canada to 
England. Most of this without the treaty would 
have been shipped directly to England, and thus 
furnished the same supply which is now supplied 
by us. A few years since flour was sent through 
Canada from the United States to England—now 
Canadian flour is purchased largely for pisces 
giving employment to our railroads, canals an 


shi 

Of our exports, $7,725,372 was under the Reci- 
procity Treaty, of which $4,327,646 was for flour 
and gra‘n, and $1,653,832 for free , making 


? 





in all $9,379,204 in free articles, entered for 
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home consumption. We sent to Canada in 1855, 
$2,711,954 in grain, most of which was corn, of 
which we shall continue to send large quantities, 
and import a much smaller amount of oats and 
peas, to our mutual advantage. Apples are an im- 
portant item of our exports from this valley, and 
the demand, which exceeds the supply, is yearly in- 


creasing. 

To _ a the importance of the Canadian trade 
to New England it is only necessary to name a 
few articles. We sell of hardware generally, in- 
cluding all kinds of tools, $1,323,440—of machinery 
$327,928—being more than received from all oth- 
er countries, of both items; of boots and shoes 
$561,840, nearly all—of leather, $306,904—of hata 
and caps other than fur, $213,208—and of books, 
$400,988, while England sends $115,716. The 
yearly amount of these six items is $3,134,308, and 
the table may be extended to embrace every article 
of our manufactures. 

The following quotation from the market re- 
ports of Toronto, the largest city of Canada West, 
and the present seat of government, will hardly 
sustain the assertion that Canada produces all ag- 
ricultural products in greater perfection than the 
“States.” 

“Beef, Canadian, is quoted at $5 to $5,50 per 
100 lbs., and American at $6 to $6,50. Of choice 
Christmas beef, a good supply from the other side 
has been imported by Mr. Mullaney. They bring 
as high as $9 to $10 per 100 lbs.” The quotation 
is from a* late Toronto paper. The words “other 
side” refer to western New York. 

To show that our neighbors in Canada may 
sometimes grumble, and that the fault-finding is 
not all on our side, I will give you a short extract 
from the annual address of the President of the 
Upper Canada Agricultural Association, at Toronto, 
in 1853, 

“Tt is astonishing to look at the number of arti- 
cles for which we are indebted to our neighbors 
across the line, all of which we could and ought to 
make for ourselves. They furnish us with a large 
quantity of the axes which we use; many of the 
carpenters’ and coopers’ tools ; most of the brooms 
with which our houses are swept; the seythes with 
which our hay and grains are cut; rakes with which 
they are gathered ; in many instances, the machines 
with which they are threshed ; the forks with which 
our manures are spread; the pails with which our 
dairymaids collect their milk; and latterly, the 
very bags in which our wheat is carried to the 
mills. They furnish the picks and shovels with 
which our canals are made and our railroads are 
formed; the spades with which our gardens are 
dug, and the hoes with which the weeds are kept 
down; and often the seeds with which they are 
sown. To them, also, we are indebted for most of 
our books; and for a large portion of the coarse 
grey cottons now in use, not to mention other man- 
ufactured articles which are largely poured in upon 


After carefully comparing our commercial rela- 
tions with “se ama. great advantage in the car- 
“ying trade over a country whose only outlet is 
closed by ice one half the year, I can hardly con- 
ceive how we can come to any other conclusion 
than that the Reciprocity Treaty is mutually ad- 
vantageous, and what it was intended to be, recip- 
rocel. Instead of faultfinding, may it not be bet- 
ter to adopt the language of the President of the 








Upper Canada Agricultural Association, and the 
President of the Board of Agricultural delegates to 
attend the exhibition of the United States National 
Agricultural Society, at Boston, in 1855. After 
7 oa of the urbanity and kindness with which 
they were received, and making a complimentary 
report, occupying nine large pages, they close by 
saying : 

“The undersigned sincerely rejoice in the rapid 

rogress which our American neighbors are mak- 
ing in the development of the arts and sciences, 
Every conquest of mind over matter, every eluci- 
dation of occult laws, is a step gained in the illim- 
itable path of human progress, and tends to improve 
man’s condition on earth. Man here is in a great 
gymnasium where he is undergoing a course of 
training ; and while he cannot hope to search to 
the utmost the laws of nature, he is acquirin 
modes of thought which will fit him for other an 
higher discoveries.” 

Long may the harmony and kindliness of feeling 
which now ae subsist between the people of 
the United States and Canada, remain uninterrupt- 
ed. Thus we shall enhance our mutual prosperity 
and Saree and add important contributions to 
the stock of human knowledge. CHAMPLAIN. 

Burlington, Vi., Jan., 1857. 





PLANTING GROUND. 

What reasons ought generally to decide a far- 
mer to plant certain portions of his land, in prefer- 
ence to planting others? If you ride a few miles, 
you will occasionally see steep, gravelly side-hills 
planted, while ample, level fields near by are not 
cultivated, but left to bear a scanty crop of grass. 
You will see the teams dragging heavy, wet manure 
one and two miles, to distant fields which are no 
more suffering for cultivation than dozens of acres 
adjoining the barn-yard. 

Now, why is this so? ‘hese men desire to be 
prudent. They are saving of money, but waste 
time, which is money. They will not come with 
their teams and help you in this busy season for 
less than $1,25 to the man, and the same for the 
team, each day. Yet it is clear that one-half of 
the labor of planting might be saved, sometimes, if 
honest farmer Digwell would only sit back from 
the supper-table, some early spring evening, and 
say to his man and boys, who have got to help on 
the work, and therefore will like to be considered 
in the laying of it out, “Boys, Patrick, where had 
we better have our potatoes this year? Where 
had we better plant our corn? Come, it’s time, 
‘the paper’ says, to be making our plans for spring 
work.” A dialogue like this might be supposed 
to follow :— 

Patrick is of asocial turn, and, as he works hard, 
is often thirsty. “Ah! captain, that ould field afar 
down is a lonesome place, and its not aisy, either, 
to find a cool drink there, sometimes.” 

“Yes, I know, Patrick ; but then farmers mustn’t 
be over particular about such things.” 





“I don’t see any use in carrying so much ma- 
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nure to that Dudley pasture, and then travelling 
so much to take care of the crop. You know we 
do get awful dry there, sometimes, father, and Hob- 
son’s cattle are almost sure to break in and do 
damage, when there is no one to look after them.” 

“Well, what do you say, Joe?” 

“] think what Nelson says is worth considering. 
I believe we ought to have the crops that require 
the most labor, and manure, and watching, as near 
home as possible. Why can’t we raise grass on 
the Dudley pasture, and have all our cultivated 
crops near by ?”’ 

“I saw in the Farmer,” says Nelson, “that it is 
thought best to plant among trees in the orchard.” 

“Don’t like plowing among trees, boys. Besides, 
can’t raise anything under trees; shady, corn wont 
ear, potatoes only about yield the seed.” 

“Yes, but, father, if we get a crop of apples from 
the trees we ought to be satisfied. Perhaps our 
trees might be thinned some, so that they would 
not shade the ground so much. At any rate, folks 
do get four times as much for the apples from an 
acre of trees, as we do for an acre of corn. I don’t 
think we ought to grudge a tree the ground it 
stands upon, or be afraid if it should get some of 
the manure spread on for the corn or potatoes.” 

“So you think we had better rip up the old or- 
chard by the barn, this year, boys ?” 

“Wedo. The land is richer than the Dudley 
pasture, and we shall be doing great good to the 
trees by plowing it up.” 

The boys bring the papers, after the “cloth” has 
been removed; they read to their father. More 
light breaks gradually into his mind. He decides 
to plant the lot which lies so level and near his 


barn. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ART IN AGRICULTURE. 


This may truly be said to be the age of improve- 
ments. Occupying a stand point of only twenty 
years back, and looking in whatever direction you 
please, the mind is filled with delight, at the many 
wonderful results of genius to be found in every de- 

artment of industry. To the appreciative mind 
it is one of the greatest sources of pleasure to im- 
prove some of the leisure hours in the examination 
of them. 

On a visit to your city a short timesince, I stepped 
into the large and extensive warehouse of Messrs. 
Nourse, Mason & Co., over the Quincy Market, 
where is one of the largest collections of agricultu- 
ral implements to be found in the world. hi ugh 
the politeness of Joel Nourse, Esq., one of the pro- 
prietors of this establishment, and the originator of 
the same, I was shown through this truly agricul- 
tural museum, This hall is undoubtedly famil- 
iar to many of your readers, as that occupied by the 
Mechanics’ Association for their triennial F airs, 

Messrs. N., M. & Co. occupy about '400 feet of 
this hall, or four sections, and the rotunda. On en- 
tering the first section is found the seed depart- 
ment, in which can be found every variety of seed 





required by the farmer or gardener, and which 
keeps in constant employ four experienced seeds- 
men, in supplying orders which come from every 
quarter of the globe. Passing along, thousands of 
beautifully finished ox yokes, piled up in systemat- 
ic order, meet the eye and él the mind with won- 
der, as to when they can all find a use; hay and straw 
cutters, corn shellers, &c.,without number, reaching 
to the very ceiling. Passing on to the rotunda, one 
is struck with amazement at the immense amount 
and variety of articles before him; piles of churns, 
rising like mountains, the summits almost lost from 
sight, occupy the greater part of this immense 
dome; it would be impossible for me to name, much 
less describe the numerous articles here displayed, 
of many of which I was obliged to own my entire 
ignorance. Some of the most prominent, howev- 
er, are worthy a passing notice, such as their newly 
invented universal , & person buying one of 
which, with the series of mould-boardé for the same, 
can change it into twelve different kinds of plows, . 
each perfect in its parts, and adapted to its own es- 

ial work. This I consider one of the greatest 
improvements of the times, and it will eventually su- 
persede the kinds now in common use, 

Their Steel Plows, on an entirely new and im- 
proved plan, which makes them stronger, and lighte 
er than any now in use, are of two qualities, which 
particularly recommend them for the Great West. 
Corn Planters and Seed-sowers, which, by the aid 
of a horse will perform the labor of many men. 
The Corn Planter is so constructed, as to furrow, 
plant and cover the grain in the most perfect man- 
ner any given distance, dropping the fertilizer at 
the same time with the seed, and at the rate of ten 
acres per day. Mowing Machines and Rea 
which for superiority of work obtained the State 
premium of $1000 at a trial held last full in the 
western part of the State. 

Passing from the rotunda to the other sections, 
immense quantities of shovels, hoes, forks, rakes, 
plows, harrows, cultivators, horse-hoes, horse-pow- 
ers and threshing machines; gristmills, corn crack- 
ers, sugar mills, &c., were arranged on either side, 
whilst the busy employees, engaged in packing and 
shifting the same, gave it the appearance of a hive 
of industry. 

Messrs. N., M. & Co, have a foundery and man- 
ufactory at Worcester, also one cn a much larger 
scale at Groton, where they keep in constant em- 

loy between four and five hundred workmen, turn- 
ing off goods of their manufacture to all parts of the 
world—manufacturing every thing from the rough 
state to the complete and finished article. Th 
can answer their orders with a promptness an 
despatch not to be equalled in any section of the 
United States, if, indeed, in the world. “Where do 
all these goods go, and where can there be found 
a market for them?” I often asked; with a smile 
I was answered, “Twenty years ago, when I thought 
I was doing a large plow business, if I could dispose 
of 150 or 200 a year, I considered I had done well ; 
but now the demand exceeds tens of thousands, 
where they then were not known. Such is the ad- 
vance of civilization. The plow is needed to — 
the way, and civilization is sown on its furrows, Eu- 
rope, Asia, South America, Australia, New Hol- 
land, Van Dieman’s Land, all! all! call for Yankee 
plows.” Well, thought I, in the infancy of their 
civilization, what better nurse could they have than 
my friend Joel, or his representative, the Plow. 
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To those of your readers who are fond of looking 
at new things,or take an interest in agricultural im- 
rovements, I would say, visit the warerooms of 
Seven. Nourse, Mason & Co,, and you will say 
with me, “the half has not been told.” M. 


Remarks.—The description of our correspond- 
ent is not at all overwrought. We know of no place 
in Boston that may be visited with more interest. 
We will give a single instance that came to our 
own knowledge, of their facility in the transaction 
of business. Some time since a southern merchant 
ealled on a Tuesday noon, to make purchases, and, 
among other things, ordered five hundred plows of, 
a particular construction. He said the vessel in 
which the plows must be carried would sail the 
next Saturday at one o’clock, and if they could not 
be on board at that time he did not wish the order 
filled. As not one of these plows was then con- 
structed, there was some hesitation as to promising 
to fill the order, nevertheless, it was done. One of 
the firm informed us afterwards the order was 
promptly filled, and the plows went on their way. 
It is proper, however, to state that these plows were 
of the cheapest and simplest construction, and in- 
tended for the shallow plowing of the cotton fields 
of the South. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAISING ONIONS. 


Mr. Brown :—I have noticed an inquiry in the 
New England Farmer how to raise onions. Hav- 
ing had about forty years’ experience in raising 
them, with tolerably good suecess, I will inform you 
how I proceed. 

Early as possible in the spring, I cover the 

ound with coarse manure from the yard, such as 

orse, cattle and hog manure, and plow to the 
depth of eight or ten inches; then spread on salt, 
about a peck to the eighth of an acre, and plow 
again with a horse plow; harrow it thoroughly, and 
rake well with an iron rake; when it is ready, I use 
a machine for sowing, having the drills about twelve 
inches apart. After the onions come up, I hoe 
them two or three times with ashove hoe. The 
first time weeding, I thin them out, and separate 
the plants; weed them as many times as they need, 
taking care to keep the earth loose about them. 
To destroy bugs and worms, I have a brood or two 
of chickens, situated so they may run over them ; 
this, I have found, has the desired effect. The last 
time weeding, at about the first of August, I scatter 
turnip seed over the same ground, and get a crop 
of 50 or 60 bushels of turnips, besides from 70 to 
110 bushels of onions from the eighth of an acre of 
ground. When I harvest the onions, I am careful 
to pull all the weeds, and let the turnips remain 
till fully grown. I never plow in autumn. 

Littleton, 1857. ABRAHAM MEAD, 





Tue “Hoc Disease.”—A correspondent sends 
us a communication upon the hog disease, which 
we publish in another column, correcting some of 
the impressions which prevail in regard to the ex- 
tent of that disease, and the probability of the dis- 





eased meat being shipped to Eastern markets. The 
diseased pork, he says, is in the Western towns con- 
verted into lard oil, as the most profitable use to 
which it can be put. The disease attacks the youn 
stock, and generally exhibits itself after their feed- 
ing on still slops. Hogs dying of it cannot be salt- 
ed, as no amount of salt will preserve their flesh. 
If exposed for sale, it must be as fresh pork. Any 
animal dying in its blood from disease cannot be 
dressed and lave a healthy appearance. Any such 
meat exposed for sale can be detected by its dark 
and unusual color, and it is against such meat, sup- 
plied from sources nearer home, that the commu- 
nity should be on their guard. The hog trade of 
the Westis an important element of national wealth, 
pork being a leading article of export. It is prop- 
er, therefore, that the public’s notions upon this 
subject shall be correct.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LITTLE THINGS: 
Or A WALK IN My GARDEN—NOoO. 11. 


I have learned a short lesson from experience. 
If 1 leave my grape vines covered up late in the 
spring they are liable to be killed by the wet. A 
warm day or two seems to have the effect to disor- 
ganize the internal structure of the vine. I now 
take them up as soon as the snow is fairly off the 
ground. No subsequent cold can injure them. 

I have learned another lesson which professional 
gardeners knew before. What is meant by double- 
drilling peas? I plant them in two drills, 8 inches 
apart, and stick them between the drills. You get 


just double the number of peas over the single drill 


on the same land, and make one row ofsticks serve 
for two drills. 

There isa little thing wanted here—a small hand 
cider press. Many persons, your correspondent 
among the number, have a few bushels of apples 
in the fall which they would like to convert into 
cider vinegar. To hire a team to haul the apples, 

erhaps several miles, is more than they are worth. 

e want a mill that is portable, not expensive, and 
which boys could work. Is there such a one in the 
market ? 

STATE OF MAINE POTATOES. 


Somebody in the Former has defamed this pota- 
to. I suspect that he has been imposed upon. There 
is a kind cultivated here known as the white law- 
yer, by others the Churchill potato, which resembles 
it very closely, and is often sent off as the State of 
Maine. The latter potato has a deeper eye and is 
invariably white when cut, while the former is yel- 
low, and a miserable potato. The State of Maine 
has proved the greatest addition to our variety that 
has occurred for many years. At a meeting of the 
farmers’ club here, a comparison was instituted be- 
tween that and most of the well-known varieties 
and it was universally pronounced superior to all 
other known varieties for quality and yield. 

I have a little caution to make. Do not be tempt- 
ed to put into the ground too early your squash, 
cucumber and melon seeds, because spring appears 
to be early. They will rot if you do, or come up 
feebly ; wait till the ground is warm. But I have 
just a word to say to 

THE BOYS. 

It is a little thing to slight the offer of a father 

when he offers you a farm, and take up some trade, 
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or learn a profession, or become a merchant, but it 
may become a great thing to you ten years hence, 
if you can have the offer repeated. Go out West 
and try it; go into the city and try it ; be a shoe- 
maker and try it ; but, my word for it, a good sub- 
stantial English education, a good substantial wo- 
man for a wife, and the old homestead, will be just 
about as good a Paradise as Adam. left, if you will 
but think so. 

It is a very little thing to be a gentleman, but it 
is a great thing to obtain a living by that quality 
alone. It is alittle thing to have white wn but 
it is a great thing to make a fortune and still keep 
them so. Yours rather littleish, N. T. T. 

Bethel, Me., April 27, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CLEARING AND DRAINING. 


Tein Errect oN THE ATMOSPHERE, 
BY WILSON FLAGG, 


The ingenious Count Rumford, who spent his 
life in making philosophical experiments, instituted 
a series to illustrate the “Propagation of Heat in va- 
rious Substances.” One important question to which 
he wished to obtain an answer was this: “Does humid- 
ity augment the conducting power of air?” It would 
be uninteresting to speak in detail of the process of 
his experiments; but he proved incontestably that 
the conducting power of air is greatly increased by 
humidity. This fact will serve to explain many 
phenomena, which have always been observed, but 
of which every one cannot give a ready explanation. 
On a warm summer's day, it is customary to sprin- 
kle our floor with water, for the purpose of cooling 
the atmosphere. How can it produce this cooling 
effect, when it must, by its evaporation, carry off a 
portion of the heat of the floor into this very air 
which it cools? It may be considered that while a 
new volume of heat is evolved by evaporation from 
the heated floor, the increased humidity of the air, 
and its consequent superior conducting power, 
cause this heat to pass off rapidly into the surround- 
ing atmosphere. The greater coolness which we 
experience, after the wetting of the floor, is like- 
wise caused by the increased power of the air to 
conduct the heat from our own persons. 

The coldness of the atmosphere over wet mea- 
dows, especially after the sun begins to decline in 
summer, is a matter of common observation. This 
is particularly observable when we are walking in 
the evening after dark, over an uneven road. The 
temperature of the air seems to correspond with 
our altitude. When we are upon high grounds, 
the air is warm and dry; as soon as we descend 
into the valleys, the air is very cool and chilly, 
while it is moderately warm on moderate elevations, 
or on the plains. This fact is to be explained by 
the same principle which was applied to the former. 
The moisture when it evaporates from the wet 
a. brings along with it a great portion of the 

eat from the surface; and if humid air had the 
same power of retaining heat as when it is dry, 
these low places would be the warmest, ause 
they would be charged with the heat that rose from 
the surface with the evaporated moisture. But 
the air is made excessively moist by these exhala- 
tions, its capacity for heat is proportionally dimin- 
ished, and the heat, as it rises from the surface of 
the ground, passes right through this damp stra- 





tum of air, and escapes into the stratum above. 
It is not to be denied that the general atmosphere 
is warmed by this escape of heat from the wet 

unds ; but this heat ascends into the atmospher- 
ic region that lies a hundred feet or more above the 
ground. The atmosphere surrounding the hills is 
made warmer by this evaporation from wet places ; 
but the air that rests immediately upon these wet 
places is colder. 

A reasunable inference from these facts is, that 
in order to equalize the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, we must pursue that system of operations 
which will make the hills and uplands more moist 
and wet, and the lowlands more dry. Such would 
be the effect of covering the hills and barren eleva- 
tions with trees, and of draining and reducing the 
lowlands to tillage. The result would be that the 
atmosphere surrounding the hills and uplands 
would be more humid and cooler, from the in- 
creased exhalation of moisture produced by the 
leaves of trees, and that which rests upon the val- 
leys warmer and less humid, by the drying effect 
of tillage. The former would be more comfortable 
in summer, and the latter both more comfortable” 
and more healthful. To say nothing, therefore, of 
the agricultural benefits to be derived from such a 
plan of operations, a regard for our own health, 
and that of the community, would be a sufficient 
motive, it seems to me, for covering the hills with 
wood, which will increase their humidity, and for 
clearing and draining the lowlands, to increase their 
warmth and dryness. 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of natur- 
alists, philosophers and intelligent travellers, that 
the fulness of the streams that water a country, 
and the humidity of the atmosphere, cannot be pre- 
served, after the mountains have been stripped of 
their forests. Our climate suffers more than for- 
merly with drought, many ancient streams have 
been dried up, and the bulk of all our streams and 
ponds has been diminished, simply from the loss 
of the wood that formerly grew upon our hill-tops 
and moderate elevations. Our pee have just be- 
gun to clear the forests upon the mountains, after 
this work is completed, the mischief will have. been 
fully accomplished, and the good we have lost will 
be irretrievable. Something must be done to pre- 
vent this evil. If our railroads, by rendering these 
mountain forests accessible, and by Lagos 
more than any other means of consumption, shoul 
cause our mountains to be stripped of their forests, 
without any corresponding efforts to restore them, 
it were better that the steam engine had never been 
invented. 

If it were in the power of man to dispose of his 
forests and his tillage, in the best manner over the 
whole surface of a continent, there is no doubt that 
a very effectual amelioration of climate might be 

roduced, and that the number and severity of sud- 
in storms and whirlwinds might be prevented. 
By covering the hills with wood, we might avoid 
local inundations from summer rains. By precise- 
ly similar arrangements, winds and squalls might 
be prevented, if these conditions extended over a 
wide surface of country. Every disturbance in the 

uilibrium of the atmosphere, whether it consists 

of an unequal distribution of heat, or of moisture, 
or of electricity, tends to produce commotion. Man 
may, by his operations upon the soil, either increase. | 
or he may diminish the original liability of the 
country to be effected by these commotions. 
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To illustrate my position, let us consider two 
points. If the whole surface of a continent were 
equally covered with trees, or equally cleared of 
them, I believe it will be admitted, that the wet, 
boggy places would be the coldest parts of the sur- 
face, and that the warmest places would be the dry 
valleys and plains, because the former are constant- 
ly cooled by excessive evaporation, and by the de- 
creased calorific capacity of the moist air that rests 
upon them. Hence a vast morass, especially if it 
were covered with forest, when surrounded by an 
equal or greater extent of warm and well tilled up- 
land country, must be the constant occasion of at- 
mospheric disturbances. On the other hand, if in 
the centre of a vast extent of morass, were situated 
a small tract of warm and tilled upland, say « tract 
of twenty miles square, in a morass of three or four 
hundred miles square, this tract of upland would 
in warm weather be subject to constant squalls and 
thunder storms, like an island in mid ocean, because 
the atmosphere above it would be constantly heat- 
ed toa temperature higher than that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The electric equilibrium 
. would be proportionally disturbed. Whenever sim- 
ilar circumstances exist in a greater or less degree, 
Sore atmospheric disturbances must be pro- 

uced. To prevent these evils, man must operate 
in such a manner as to equalize the moisture dis- 
iributed over the land. by covering the greater 
elevations with forest, he would diminish the action 
of the sun’s rays upon the surface, preserve its 
moisture, and proportionally diminish the heat of 
the atmosphere surrounding it. By removing the 
forest growth from the morass, and afterwards by 
draining it and reducing it to tillage, he changes its 
character, and assimilates it to the upland. It ab- 
sorbs a greater proportion of the sun's heat, it re- 
tains it longer, and does not so soon become cold, 
or cool the ae pe by excessive moisture, In 
proportion as both of these conditions are obtained, 


will the temperature of different surfaces be equal- 
ized, and that tranquillity of climate be produced 
which it is desirable to establish. I believe it is 
-smergs bay ve e8e however, that when a morass 


cannot be drained or turned into a pond, it ought 
to be covered with forest. 

These causes of atmospheric commotion exist 
throughout this continent, and they have probably 
been multiplied by the clearing of the woods, be- 
cause these have been cut down from the uplands, 
and left standing in the bogs and morasses, the 
very opposite course to that which is to be recom- 
mended. In the clearing of a wilderness, the course 
which our countrymen have pursued has been un- 
avoidabl». The pioneer must just clear those tracts 
which are the most available for his immediate use. 
Hence he necessarily does many things which are 
injurious in their general effects upon the soil and 
the climate. Our own climate has been injured by 
these unavoidable operations of the pioneers of this 
American continent. The public are now begin- 
ning to understand that we must operate in future, 
according to a system; that we must plant our for- 
ests in those places where they will produce the 
most benefit to the climate as well as to the soil. 
We must open all our wet and unproductive lands 
to the sun, and subject them to a thorough system 
of drainage. Thousands of square miles of morass, 
now cold, wet and unprofitable, tending by its mois- 
ture to cool the atmosphere, and by its exhalations 
to injure its salubrity, if cleared of wood, thorough- 


ly drained and redyced to tillage, could not fail to 
produce a perceptible amelioration of our climate, 
and at the same time add a proportional amount to 
our agricultural resources. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CONCORD RIVER. 


Mr. Eprtor:—An article in your last, entitled 
“Unjust Operation of Law,” brought to my mind 
some remarks contained in an essay upon the geog- 
raphy of Middlesex county, read before the Con- 
cord Farmers’ Club one evening last winter. I take 
the liberty to send you an extract, as it has a bear- 
ing upon the same subject. 

“Indian Brook and Cold Spring Brook both rise in 
ae in the south-west part of the county, 
and running a northerly course, unite in Ashland, 
and form the Sudbury river. This passes through 
Framingham into Wayland. For some distance, 
it is the dividing line between me and Way- 
land. Then for a space it divides Lincoln from Con- 
cord. After it passes Fairhaven bay, it assumes the 
name of Concord river, and bearing a little more 
to the north, it winds its way through the centre of 
Concord, until the Assabet enters it, when tending 
more to the east, it soon becomes the dividing line 
between Concord and Bedford; from Bedford it 

es into and through Billerica; from thence into 
Powell, where it unites its waters with the Merri- 
mac, This stream passes through the centre of the 
county, from its south-west to its north-east corner, 
being wholly embraced from its source to its mouth 
within the county. It is a sluggish stream through 
its wholecourse. Upon its borders lies an immense 
tract of meadow land, most of which is now of com- 
paratively little value, but which, under a proper 
system of drainage, might be made as valuable for 
cultivation, as any land in the State. It is supposed 
that there are but about three feet fallin the twenty 
miles of this river above the Billerica mills. Now 
if instead of raising a dam in N orth Billerica three 
feet high, the channel from somewhat above this 
place to its mouth had been lowered three feet, ten 
thousand acres of rich alluvial soil would be in- 
creased in value, at least ten dollars an acre, and its 
damp surface, which now yields only coarse meadow 
grass, and exhales fogs and miasmas that generate. 
rheumatism and consumption among the dwellers 
on its borders, would be covered with rich fields of 
good hay, and grain and roots, and no longer be a 
source of suffering and death. 

“In the early period of our history, the privilege 
of erecting the dum referred to was granted, to en- 
courage the building and supporting of a grist mil 
for the convenience of the people in that neighbor- 
hood, and on the strength of that grant, this immense 
injustice has been perpetuated. Whoever shall con- 
vince the Legislature that this privilege ought not 
to be continued, now that the reason on which this 
grant and the subsequent grant to the Middlesex 
canal were founded, no longer exists, and now that 
circumstances have so changed that thousands are 
suffering injury, for the benefit of one, will merit the 
thanks ofall who dwell on the borders of the Con- 
cord river.” R. 

Concord, April 25. 





te" The Boston Post contradicts the report that 
ex-President Pierce had bought a farm in New 





Hampshire, where he intended to erect a house. 
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THE UNIVERSAL PLOW. 

The number of plows necessary to perform all 
the various kinds of work required of that imple- 
ment, involves an expense which but few of our far- 
mers are able to bear. For this reason, land is fre- 
quently imperfectly broken up, for want of the 


proper implement, and consequently, the labor of 


cultivation is increased, and the crops suffer from 
being grown on land which has not been prepared 
in such a manner as to suit the habits of the plant. 

To obviate the difficulties alluded to, by bringing 


‘all the various forms of plow within the means of 


‘every farmer, the UNIVERSAL PLOw has been in- 
vented. The implement embraces various forms 
and sizes of mould-board,—twelve in number,— 
each nicely fitting one common standard and frame- 


work,—thus adapting the plow to a wide variety of 


soils and modes of culture. Each mould-board is 
constructed to perform its respective work in a 
thorough and finished style. The advantages which 


UNIVERSAL PLOW, WITH 


This cut shows the appearance of the standard 
and beam, and the manner of fitting the mould- 
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This is a side view of the-plow, rigged with one 
of the intervale mould-boards, wheel and cutter, 
for plowing flat furrows in smooth grass lands. 

We shall give in a future number a large cut, 
showing in one group, the plow with a mould-board 


such an implement presents, combining in itself 
the various mould-boards needed for all soils and 
modes of culture, are too obvious to need more 
than passing mention. 

The UNIVERSAL PLow embraces the following 
kinds and sizes of mould-board ; viz., 

For plowing intervale, and other smooth grass 
lands, five sizes, turning flat furrows from 5 to 10 
inches deep, and 10 to 16 inches wide. 

For plowing upland, stony land, and grass lands 
of rough surface, four sizes, turning flat furrows 
from 3 to 9 inches deep, and 10 to 15 inches wide. 

One size for plowing clayey and stiff soil, turn- 
ing a lapped furrow, 5 to 7 inches deep, and 9 to 
11 inches wide. 

Two sizes for plowing stubble and old ground, 
pulverizing the soil to the depth of from 6 to 12 
inches. Also by attaching the skim plow on the 
same beam, with the stubble mould-board, two sizes 
of Double or Sod and Subsoil plow, can by obtained, 





MOULD-BOARD DETACHED. 


board to them. This connection is very simple, and 
the various changes can be easily and quickly made, 


== => 


UNIVERSAL PLO w, INTERVALE. 


attached, and the different patterns of mould-boards 
which have been adapted to this plan. In the mean- 
time, our readers can gain any information they de- 
sire in regard to this improvement by calling at the 
Warehouse of Nourse, Mason & Co., Quincy Hall. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTS ON THE POTATO CROP. 


Mr. Eprror :—It has been repeatedly stated in 
agricultural papers, that, in the potato crop, light 
seeding is to be preferred; that four eyes to the 
hill are sufficient. To determine the truth of this 
statement the following method was adopted. After 
the vines were somewhat advanced, but before the 
tubers were set, three adjacent rows were thinned 
out so as to have in the first row four stems, in the 
second five, and in the third six. The fourth row 
was left as planted, and contained an average of 
about seven stems to the hill. Twelve hills in each 
row were taken for the experiment, and at digging 
the product of each row was weighed. The fol- 
lowing is the result : 


Ast TOWeccccccccccccccccccccccccccccevepecsocccs 27 Ibs, 
BEE * cccoccccovcccscccacecocevepecccosvccséees 33 66 
GR pnccccccccccccccccccccccoseoscccoccececed 38 
Ge cccccccccccccccccccccccocccecocecoccces 43 6 


There was no perceptible difference in the pro- 
portion of small potatoes. 


. SECOND EXPERIMENT. 

The second experiment was made to test the val- 
ue of ashes in the cultivation of potatoes. The 
ashes were applied to the whole piece with the ex- 
ception of two rows. A common table spoonful 
was thrown upon each hill immediately after plant- 
ing. The produce, by weight, of twenty hills under 
each mode of treatment, was as follows : 


20 hills with ashes....sssccscccceceseccsccesccess 354 Ibs. 
20 hills without ashes......sssscccecccssescceses 27, «“ 
Difference...e.ccccceccccccecscccseses 74, or 27 per cent. 


A single experiment is not sufficient to establish 
a principle in farming. But the result of the ex- 
periment with ashes (unleached) seems to be worth 
the consideration of farmers. 

The “women folks” think that the readers of the 
Farmer ought to be made acquainted with what 
they suppose to be a new, and are well satisfied is 
an improved method, of stewing apples (green.) 
The new method is this. Instead of stewing the 
apples in a metallic vessel, put them into an earth- 
en dish and place the dish in the steamer. The 
disagreeable metallic taste and the danger of burn- 
ing are thus avoided. A. W. 

Stephentown, N. Y., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SWEET POTATO. 


Mr. Brown :—In volume 8th of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, Mr. Nicolas Thomas asks for infor- 
mation respecting the culture of the sweet potato. 
A lady now visiting me has spent 20 or 30 years 
about the plantations of Virginia and Mississippi. 
Wishing to raise about 80 bushels, she would pre- 
pare a bed, say 4 by 8 feet, of light earth, raised 
about 5 inches on the surface of the garden soil. 
If the tubers for seed were about the size of your 
finger, they would be planted whole; if twice as 
large, cut in halves longitudinally, and laid with 
the flat side down. The seed are laid along in 
rows, so close that they almost touch, and the bed 
is nearly covered with them. Then cover the seed 
with about 3 inches of earth, (making the bed raised 
about 8 — When the sprouts are about 6 
inches long, and the leaves pretty well formed, pull 
them with the thumb and finger, and try to avail of 


a shower, and plant towards evening, as you would 
young ye gr three or four sprouts are placed 
in a hill, and the hills one long step each way. 
As the sprouts do not all come forward at the 
same time, there will be several plantings from the 
same 

When the earth in the hills crack open, they 
may be dug for immediate use, but the main 
of the crop is not dug till some days after the frost 
has killed the vines. My friend also informs me 
that the best and earliest Irish potatoes she ever 
saw raised at the South, were by having the seed 
placed upon the surface of d which had been 
spaded up, then covered with straw mixed with 
hogs’ bristles, from the slaughter yard, but without 
any earth. 

A gentleman in Worcester informs me that his 
brother bored some apple trees (trunks about 1 
foot in diameter,) 5 holes to a tree, 2 inches deep, 
and § inch in diameter; put in tpecacuanha, and 
plugged them up. This was done in spring before 
the trees were in full bloom. The trees were not 
injured in the least, and the flavor of the fruit was 
not perceptibly affected, but it was fair, and free from 
insects. Before this he could hardly get a fair ap- 
ple from the tree. Do you think I should be safe 
in trying the experiment? § Yourstruly, 0. 

Worcester County, May, 1857. 





EXCESSIVE SMOKING. 


The last number of the New York Medical Ga- 
zette contains an article on the ill effects produced 
by the excessive smoking of tobacco, from which 
we take the following extract : 


“Besides the necessary effect upon the head, of 
the marked irritating action, is the superabundant 
secretion of saliva, and of the humors salutary in 
their nature, destined, when in due proportion, to 
maintain the first acts in the digestive process, 
And these abundant secretions not unusually at the 
cessation of the stimulus become altered, with re- 
markable dryness of the fauces, of the tongue, and 
of the cesophagus, which obliges the smoker to seek 
new means of stimulus, in alcoholic drinks, which 
increases the primitively injurious effects of tobac- 
co. That ptyalism continued for a long time should 
be an efficient cause of injury to the animal organ- 
ism, no one will deny, when they reflect that by 
these means are abstracted from the blood those 
principles which in normal quantity are necessary 
to the integrity of the organs and functions, and 
that if the ordi secretion of any gland is con- 
tinually increased, the humor secreted will be altered 
in its elemental constituents, and consequently be- 
come less adapted to those offices naturally reserv- 
edtothem. Every time, said Boerhave, speaking 
of saliva, any one makes a useless waste of this se- 
cretion, he is deprived of a great inciter of the ap- 
petite and a great aid to digestion. The chyle, to 
the preparation of which this fluid does not concur, 
is of bad quality, and the blood remains more or 
less altered. To this authority many others can be 
added, but let that of Cullen, Tissot and Bernard 
suffice. 


The article proceeds to consider the injurious ef- 
fects upon other parts of the system, and particular- 





ly the apparatus of respiration. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


“CAN LAND BE MADE FERTILE WITH- 
OUT STABLE MANURE?” 


The article in the Farmer of ‘the 7th of Februa- 
ry with this caption, with the remarks added, are 
such as I like to read in an agricultural paper, be- 
cause they are such as have a practical bearing on 
the every day business of the farmer. In reading 
them over, it brought to my mind some little ex- 

rience I have had in such matters, and I thought 
it might not be uninteresting to some to know the 
result. My little farm contains a large proportion 
of plowed land which I find it difficult to keep in 

heart with all the manure I can make at 

ome, and as I am situated too far from the market 
to buy stable manure at the price it bears, I have 
been rather forced into the experiment of provin 
the qualities of different kinds of the concentrat 
- manures, such as Peruvian guano, superphosphate, 

bone dust, &c. And, from what experience Tie 
had, I have come to the conclusion that good Pe- 
ruvian guano, even at the high price it bears, is the 
cheapest of all that I have tried, and have proved 
it tobe profitable in most, if not all the ways I have 
applied it. 

n the spring of 1855, I selected a piece of grass 
land in the midst of a field that had been mowed 
some five or six seasons, and staked off one-eighth 
of an acre, and divided this into two equal parts: 
on one of these I applied 12 pounds of the ee 
portions of guano, by dissolving it in about one-half 
a barrel of water, and applying it with a common 
watering pot on the land in the spring, before the 

had started; it remained with nothing more 
Sie till haying time; each piece was then mowed 
and raked separately. After haying it three days 
it was weighed, the product of each piece by itself; 
the portion from the manured piece weighed 126 
pounds, the other 42 pounds, showing a difference 
of just three pounds to one in favor of the guano, 
or 84 pounds gain for 12 pounds of guano, which 
is 7 pounds of hay for one of the guano. Thus one 
ton of this manure, costing $60, would have pro- 
duced at this ratio 7 tons of hay, worth that season 
at the barn $20 per ton. It would seem that out- 
lays of this kind would be profitable investments. 
owever, [ have no doubt but that different circum- 
stances might have produced different results. As 
the question is often asked, “Is guano good for more 
than one year?” I wished to know how to answer 
such an inquiry, and therefore I had the above pieces 
harvested separately the second year, and found the 
manured piece exceeded the.other by 15 or 20 per 
cent. 

This land is what would be called heavy loam, 
with a hard pan subsoil, and is not natural for rye, 
except when first cleared, although I have succeed- 
ed in the last two years on an old field that had 
had no manure for the last 18 years, in raising 18 
bushels to the acre, by applying about 300 pounds 
of guano, and sowing in the fall. My method of 
using this concentrated manure is different on dif- 
ferent crops; after sifting out the lumpy portion 
which I pulverize with a flail, the fine is then moist- 
ened with water until it is of the right consistency 
for sowing, without being blown away when sown 
broadcast. The last season I applied it asa top 
dressing on grass land, sowed broadcast at about 
200 pounds to the acre in 


damp weather, with ben- 
eficial results, although I think 


it more sure to be 


applied in a diluted state, though it is more expen- 
sie. My method of using it on potatoes and al 
— vor? . ~ hill is, rey the land = bee 
ulveri owing and harrowing, 0 
Feviieda res sty and drop a small handful to the 
hill, and then with a small iron tooth rake, mix it 
well with about two shovels full of the pulverized 
soil before dropping the seed, although I prefer 
composting with good meadow muck when con- 
venient. My intention the coming season is to ap- 
ply it to crops for the hoe by sowing broadcast, and 
mixing thoroughly with the harrow. 

I noticed in the article to which this has an allu- 
sion, an inquiry as to the benefit of coal ashes, In 
a desire to test their value, I procured a few barrels 
the last season, and applied them to different ob- 
jects; a few spread on grass land with no apparent 
benefit ; applied some three or four bushels to the 
roots of an English cherry tree, by digging and 
mixing with the bog hoe, and had rather more than 
a usual crop. But applying them to a bean patch 
which had bon manured with guano spread on at 
the rate of about 300 pounds to the acre, there was 
a marked difference between this and an adjoining 
patch of equal size, treated alike except the ashes, 
which had evidently reduced the crop one-half, so 
I have concluded to dispense with coal ashes for 
the present. T. G. H. 

Bedford, N. H., Feb., 1857. 





SPARE THE BIRDS. 

Spring is at hand, and with its pleasures will 
come the daily nuisance to those who dwell amid 
rural scenes, of hearing the “soft notes of the 
shot-gun.” Every one who has paid attention to 
the matter, knows that even crows and blackbirds 
are productive of more good than harm, and that 
the vast increase of late years of destructive insects, 
is owing almost entirely to the wanton destruction 
of birds which are not even legitimate game. 

In Japan the birds are regarded as sacred, and 
never under any pretense are they permitted to be 
destroyed. During the stay of the expedition at 
Japan a number of officers started on a i 
excursion. No sooner did the people observe the 
cruel slaughtering of their favorites than a number 
of them waited upon the Commodore and remon- 
strated against the conduct of the officers, There 
was no more bird shooting in Japan by American 
officers after that; and when the treaty between 
the two countries was concluded, one express con- 
dition of it was, that the birds should always be 
protected. What a commentary upon the inhuman 
practice of our shooting gentry, who are as eager in 
the pursuit of a tomtit as of an eagle, and indscrim- 
inately shoot everything in the form of a bird 
which has the misfortune to come within the reach 
of their murderous weapons. 

On the top of the tombstones in Japan, a small 
cavity or trough is chisseled;which the priests every 
morning fill with fresh water for the use of the 
birds. Enlightened America should imitate these 
customs of the barbarous Japanese, if not by pro- 
viding fresh water for the feathered warblers, at 
least by protecting them from the worthless louts 
who so ruthlessly destroy them. Unless somethi 
is done, and that speedily, our insectivorous bi 
will be wholly exterminated, and then farewell to 
fruit- A thousand plans have been sug- 





wing. 
gested for the destruction of the curculio, all of 
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which have proved worthless. We have one which 
we know to be infallible—*“protect the birds.” 

The swallows are the natural enemies of the 
swarming insects, living almost entirely upon taking 
their food upon the wing. The common martin 
devours great quantities of wasps, beetles and gold- 
smiths. A single bird will devour five thousand 
butterflies in a week. The moral of this is, that the 
husbandman should cultivate the society of swal- 
lows and martins about his land and building. 

The s ws and wrens feed upon the crawlin 
insects which lurk within the buds, foliage an 
flowers of plants. The wrens are pugnacious, and a 
little box in a cherry tree will soon be appropriated 
by them, and they will drive other birds away that 
feed upon the fruit, a hint that cherry growers 
should remember this Spring, and act upon. 

The thrushes, blue-birds, jays and crows prey up- 
on butterflies, poms, crickets, locusts, and 
the larger beetles. A single family of jays will con- 
sume 20,000 of these in a season of three months. 

The woodpeckers are armed with a stout, long 
bill, to penetrate the wood of trees where the 
borers deposit their larve. They live almost en- 
tirely upon these worms. 

For the insects that come abroad + during the 
night, nature has provided a check in the nocturnal 
barn owl, which take their food upon the wing. 

How wonderful is this provision of Providence 
for restraint of depredators that live upon the la- 
bors of man, and how careful we should be not to 
dispute that beneficial law of compensation by which 
all things are preserved in their just relation and 
proportion. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“MERINO FEVER.” 


Mr. EpiTor :—In obedience to your summons, 
I will tell what I know of the “Merino fever,” that 
raged in and about Salem, some fifty years since, 
the effects of which were grievously felt for a long 
time by many of the distinguished gentlemen 
named a your correspondent. Pickering Dodge, 
Esy., (then an enterprising merchant of Salem) in- 
eptneed several hundred first class Merinos from 
Spain. They were fed for a time at Gloucester, 
and on other farms in the vicinity, and finally placed 
in the country, under the care of one Thomas, who 
figured largely in calculations, and the concern final- 
ly tapered out, with very few droppings left,—not 
enough to give green herbage,—where they had 
been bedded. Perhaps the idea I would convey 
will be best illustrated by an anecdote that was 
current in those days. Several gentlemen who 
had known Thomas, as “hail fellow well met,” 
called on him at his country residence, and were 
hospitably entertained with old Madeira, and other 
accompaniments; and, finding the etceteras so com- 
plete, they expressed their astonishment that he 
could afford such an entertainment, after a voyage 
so disastrous. “Ah,”\ said Thomas, “you know 
there is often ‘a good deal saved from a wreck.’” 

Capt. J. Ingersol, who owned one of the best 
farms in Danvers, removed to Windsor, Vt.— 
where I once visited him—where he and his son 
had much to do with sheep. Consul Jarvis (who 
married a daughter of Sheriff Bartlett,) figured 
largely in these matters. Perhaps these scraps 
— a clue to the information desired. 

uth Danvers, 1857. J. W. P—. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ONIONS. 


Mr. Brown :—In your March number of the 
Farmer, I notice a request of a subscriber for infor- 
mation respecting the culture of onions—and an in- 
vitation from yourself to any one who may possess 
such information to impart it. I perceive, also, in 
the same number, a communication from Hollis 
Chaffin, of Providence, R. I., which purports to con- 
tain the secret of the whole business, but which, I 
am sorry to say, I have found to fail in my own case. 
Having tried almost every experiment in the grow- 
ing of this vegetable, I feel some confidence in ad- 
dressing your correspondent on the subject, and as- 
suring him of one successful—though it may not, for 
rad crops, prove a very profitable mode of raising 

em. 

It was in 1848 the maggot first appeared among 
my onions, almost entirely destroying the crop,. 
which led me the following year to test many of 
the modes recommended by agricultural journals 
for protecting the same. All these plans proved 
abortive. The next year new experiments were 
tried, among which was freeing the ground of in- 
sects by great fermentation, but this also failed of 
success. A small crop was raised the subsequent 
year on rockweed, well decomposed, mixed with 
soil from an upland pasture. At that time, as none 
of my neighbors could succeed in the least, I im- 
agined I had discovered the “secret,” and presumed 
that a saline manure was all that was required to 
prevent injury from maggots, but in this I was mis- 
taken, for the very next season the principal part 
of the crop was destroyed by this pest. 

Speaking one day with a person who had witness- 
ed a mode of raising onions pursued in Nantucket, 
I was induced to try the Kollowing experiment, 
which I found to succeed. I marked out my bed 
the size I desired it, and threw out the soil to the 
depth of eight or ten inches, I then filled in with 
clam shells, which I then had levelled, and beat in- 
to a solid bed with a heavy maul, then slightly 
covered with rich soil, say Jess than one inch deep. 
In this I planted the seed, and ever since have found 
no difficulty in raising fine onions entirely free from 
the maggot. 

The origin of the maggot I have spoken of be- 
fore in another journal, but for the benefit of such 
as are unacquainted therewith, I may repeat the 
substance of what I then said. Almost invariably 
where a plant droops, it will be found to contain 
one or more maggots. Now by carefully removing 
the earth around the plant, will be seen a small in- 
sect, which will run from one lump of dirt to anoth- 
er, making great exertions to secrete itself, which 
if allowed to do, it will work its way deep into the 
soil, but if not permitted to hide, will fly away. This 
insect unquestionably deposits its egg in the envel- 
ope of the stock, just under the surface of the 
ground, and next to the bulb, where it soon starts 
into life, and eating into the interior of the plant, 
works its destruction. This pest will not assail the 
plants where the fly cannot penetrate easily into 
the earth. OLD ORCHARD. 

Maine, April 13th, 1857. 





Ee Twenty-six persons left New Bedford on 
Monday, for the West, for the purpose of making a 
permanent residence. Eighteen of the emigrants 
were from the town of Rochester. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE HAY CROP-- 
MOWING MACHINES. 

March was an unusually dry month, bringing nei- 
ther the usual amount of snow nor rain. April, on 
the contrary, has been extremely wet and boister- 
ous up to the 28th; the weather being cold, and 


nearly ten inches of rain having fallen. Remnants] 


of snow-drifts linger still under the north side of 
the walls, and the ground everywhere is cold and 
clammy as a wet sponge. This condition of the 
season, however, is not unfavorable to the small 
grain and grass crop. The west wind of early May 
will sweep away the humidity of the atmosphere, 
and its warm suns will bring the grass rapidly for- 
ward. The prospects of an abundant hay crop, 
we think, are favorable ; and now, before the hurry 
and bustle of the haying season comes on, is the 
time to make the proper preparation for that im- 
portant crop. 

We had confidently hoped that before the gather- 
ing of that harvest, some better machine for cut- 
ting grass than any that has yet been before the 
public would be introduced, and that, amidst all 
the labor-saving machinery that has been invented, 
the farmer might avail himself of some decided 
improvement in securing his hay. This is a har- 
vest that must be gathered within a comparatively 
short period, and one that has usually brought in- 
to requisition much help beyond that ordinarily 
employed on the farm. 

Several mowing machines have been introduced, 
and have been of great service to the farmer, but 
most or all of them are objectionable on one ac- 
count or another, and have failed to give that sat- 
isfaction which is desired. We have guided Ketch- 
um’s machine for two or three years past, to do our 
own mowing, and do not hesitate to say that it is a 
great way beyond the common hand scythe ; have 
seen Manny’s in operation, and examined several 
others, but cannot believe that the true machine is 
yet in the hands of the farmer. 

Last year a premium of one thousand dollars 
was offered for the best machine, by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. A 
trial was had at which large numbers of amateurs 
as well as practical men attended, and we under- 
stood at the time that there was no hesitation on 
the part of the judges in awarding the premium to 
the Heath machine. We did not attend the trial, 
and knew, then, nothing of the merits of the ma- 
chine. Subsequently, however, we examined it with 
considerable care, and were forcibly struck with its 
simplicity, and the direct manner in which the pow- 
er is applied. We were informed too that the right 
to construct and sell it was in the hands of competent 
manufacturers, and it would be for sale this spring, 
made in a finished and thorough manner. We 
were not, therefore, a little surprised a few days 
since to observe some intimation in the Boston 





Cultivator, that this machine would not be for sale 
this spring, and felt sufficient interest in the matter 
to go to the manufacturers at once and make the 
inquiry. The reply was that a large number of ma- 
chines were already begun, and that the public 
might depend upon being supplied. 
We were shown moreover a finished Reaper and 
Mower of the most beautiful construction,and which 
is open to the inspection of all who will call at 
Quincy Hall, Boston. The liberal appropriation of 
the Massachusetts Society having been awarded to 
this machine, and the highest commendations hay- 
ing been bestowed upon it by the judges and others, 
and the right to manufacture and sell being invest- 
ed solely in one party, they are bound by every 
principle of fairness to manufacture them well, and 
dispose of them to our farmers at a moderate 
profit; and with our knowledge of the house pos- 
sessing the right, we have no doubt the machine 
will be in the market at an early day. 

The best method of securing the hay crop is a 
matter of too much consequence, to be left for con- 
sideration when the grass is in bloom. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE POTATO CROP. 


Mr. Eprror :—There is perhaps no subject con- 
nected with agriculture, about which people differ 
more than the cultivation of the potato, both as to 
the quantity of seed per acre, and the manner of 
preparing it; one person recommending to plant 
none but whole potatoes, another to cut them; one, 
two in a hill, another one, and still another to plant 
seed ends, while others advise to have the seed 
ends cast aside. Now I have experimented more 
or less for the last twenty years, and have come to 
the conclusion that very much more depends upon 
the season and the manner the ground is prepared, 
than upon the seed used. Give me a good season, 
and good ground, and I have no fear of not receiv- 
ing in return a good crop, whether I plant one po- 
tato in a hill, or two; whole or cut, large or small, 
though I do not intend when potatoes are plenty to 
plant very small ones. My way of raising potatoes 
is to plow under from twenty to thirty cart loads 
of coarse manure to the acre, roll the ground if 
greensward and harrow thoroughly—plant early 
with one middling sized patatoin a hill; should pre- 
fer to have it cut lengthwise, so as to divide the seed 
end; hill but once, but hoe as many times as may 
be necessary to keep the field clear of weeds. 

April 27, 1857. A VERMONT FARMER. 





JoHNSON’s METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE, 
of which we spoke in favorable terms several weeks 
since, has fully justified our opinion. It does the 
work quick and effectually, is simple in its construc- 
tion, and ought to be in every family of half a dozen 
persons, They can be obtained of Messrs. Geo. 
P. Cox & Co., 147 Washington Street, Boston. We 
unhesitatingly recommend it to the consideration 
of the public, 
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For the New England Farmer. 


LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
MEETINGS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have just read the interesting 
account of the last Legislative Agricultural Meet- 
ing. I agree with those gentlemen who say they 
have been well sustained and well reported, the 
last winter. I am truly sorry that they have not 
been more fully attended. Full one-third of the 
gentlemen who constitute the Legislature, 7 
themselves to be farmers, but how few of them 
prove themselves to be such. Is there any man 
worthy to come in and receive $500 for his atten- 
dance as a Representative or a Senator, that can- 
not bring in some facts worthy to be known—tested 
by his own experience? Take, for instance, the 
facts communicated by the farmers of Wilmington, 
in relation to stock—and in relation to the growing 
of potatoes—and if I do not mistake entirely, they 
will be longer remembered and more practically 
useful than all the labored harangues that have 
been uttered about free speech and free soii, and 


all the elaborate essays on usury, that have been 
drawn out and published. Whoever glances his 
ye over the cumbersome pile of documents, annu- 


e 

ally given to the p 

find a great part o 
May 2, 1857. 


ublic by these Legislators, will 
it to be “vox preterea nihil.” 
Essex. 





CONCENTRATED BLOOD-MANURE. 


The manufacture of this fertilizer—which has 
been extensively used in England several years, and 
come into so great demand that two establishments 
are kept actively at work—has been commenced in 
this country by responsible and competent parties, 
protected by two patents. Two important features 


are presented, which, as they are based on facts of 


— may be briefly alluded to here :— 
1. 
animale killed for food, in a fresh state, are reduced 
to the condition of blood, and mixed with the blood 
also of the animals, so as to form a semi-fluid mass, 
without coagulation, or loss of any ingredient. 

2. Organized phosphate of lime, the comminuted 
bones of fish, forming what is called Mexican guano, 
is converted into superphosphate of lime, retaining 
the animal matter of the Mexican guano. This su- 
perphosphate is then intimately combined with the 
semi-fluid blood; and the resulting compound is 
allowed to re-act, in order to preserve the blood, 
some ten or twelve days,—a diminishing fermenta- 
tive action continuing generally so long. After the 
lapse of this time, changes have occurred insuring 
permanency ; the small quantity of moisture is dissi- 
age and the mass is powdered, and put into bags 
or the market. 

The animal matter, as taken from the animals, 
forms more than one-half of the weight of the mix- 
ture as first made; but, from the changes which 
ensue, it becomes concentrated, losing the elements 
of water,—retaining all the nitrogen of the blood, 
as well as that of the guano, in a soluble form. The 
same principle is involved in the decomposition of 
the phosphate of lime; for the superphosphate 
once obtained, is not allowed to exist as a liquid 
moistening the mass, but is rendered nearly 7 
and combined with the concentrated animal matter. 
The process, as a whole, is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach which can be made to animal digestion of 


chemical means, the rejected organs of 


food by chemical means; and the large vats, while 
masticating the animal food of flesh and bones, may 
be considered as enormous stomachs, preparing for 
digestion the mixture, which, after ten days’ 
on without loss, becomes the appropriate food of 
ts. 
, This manure is the result of long study, and ob- 
servations, on all the manures which have been 
used ; and some of its claims we purpose to present 
at a future time, in connection with a statement of 
the observations which led to the manufacture ; our 
object now being a concise account of what is its 
composition and characters. Composed essentiall 
of blood, and superphosphate of lime, with the 
dition of several alkaline salts, it presents us with a 
condition which exists only in antmalized manures, 
and has never before, so far as we know, been at- 
tained by chemical means. Ils phosphates are so- 
luble in water, cold or hot, in of an excess 
of finely divided carbonate of lime, precisely as we 
find in Peruvian guano. 
Its animal matter is preserved, so that, while dry, 
no changes occur: but, when moistened or dissolv- 
ed, it enters into fermentation with the organic 
matter of the soil, to produce both the heat and the 
molecular motion essential to the action of any ma- 
nure in hastening germination; while its after-ac- 
tion results in the production of carbonic acid, to 
nourish vegetation. Its phosphates of lime, and al- 
kalis and oxides, with sulphates and chlorides, pro- 
vide the saline parts required at the time of seed- 
forming ; and, with the organic matter existing nat- 
urally in a fertile soil, the manure provides every 
known constituent entering into the formation of 
vegetable productions, 

The chemical analyses of the prepared dry arti- 
cle, as sent to market, give, as a mean result, a com- 
pound of about— 

Dry animal matter....cccccccccccccesesceccccccces 83.00 

Superphosphate of lime......cseccessecccecscesees 22.00 

Sulphates, carbonates, and muriates of lime, soda, 
ANA AMMONIA... seeeceeececceeccccecvecceesecs 85.00 


Hummus and 00d.eccccccccoccccccccsccccccccccccced 6.00 
Mobstere.:cocccccecccsccceccces poccscceesooccescecs 4.00 


100.00 


About two bulks of peat or dry loam to one bulk 
of the blood-manure should be intimately mixed 
with it before spreading broad-cast. It may be then 
worked in by the cultivator or horse-hoe. The ma- 
nure is too concentrated to allow of it being mixed 
with the seed, or coming in contact with the germs. 
Dissolved in water, the solution may be used ad- 
vantageously as a liquid manure. 

It is not strictly necessary, however, to mingle 
it with other substances, unless it is to be applied 
in the hill; but, used as a top-dressing for 
lands, it is much more convenient to scatter it 
mingled as stated above. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE, 
For To 


p-Dressing Grass-Land—From three 
hundred to five hundred pounds per acre, on mow- 
ing land, should be applied early in the spring. It 
can also be applied to advantage just after mowing, 
or in the autumn. The application of two hundred 

unds per acre to old pasture-land will be found 
ighly beneficial. 

For Wheat, Rye, Oats and Barley—From three 
hundred to five hundred pounds per acre. After 
the land is plowed and harrowed, apply the blood- 
manure; and then sow the grain, &c., and harrow 
all in together. 
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For Buckwheat and Millet—Apply two hundred 
and fifty pounds per acre, using it in the same way 
as for other grain. This amount is sufficient to war- 
rant a crop, even on poor soil. 

For Corn and Potatoes—If preferred to use it 
in the hill, about a wine-glass full must be intimate- 
ly mixed with the earth. 

For Turnips—Apply three hundred to four hun- 
dred — peracre. This quantity will give an 
excellent crop. 

For all Garden Vegetables—Apply at least five 
hundred pounds per acre, spreading it on after the 
land is plowed and harrowed; then to be worked 
in thoroughly. 

For Fruit-Trees and Grape-Vines—It will be 
found to be an invaluable and lasting manure. 
Loosen the earth well in the spring with a garden- 
fork; then apply the manure fiberally, and rake it 
in, which will give a vigorous and healthy growth, 
ripening the wood early, causing it to produce a 
larger amount of fruit-buds. The proportions are 
calculated for one acre; yet it is evident the con- 
dition of the soil has some influence. 





SOUTHERN CORN. 


It is but a few years since farmers commenced 
the planting of corn for fodder for cows. Now it 
is rare te find a farm in this neighborhood where 
more or less of this important forage is not cultiva- 
ted. For cows in milk it is highly advantageous 
to add a considerable quantity of green succulent 
food to their pasture diet, during the hot, dry 
month of August. 

Some farmers plant fodder corn near to the pas- 
ture, and cut and throw over the fence to the ani- 
mals several times ina day. Some plant at a dis- 
tance from the field, and cut and haul to the pas- 
ture or barn. In the modern barns, where the cat- 
tle eat from one side of the floor way, it is very lit- 
tle work to drive through the barn and distribute 
the load, We think it better where there are prop- 
er conveniences, to feed the corn to the cows in the 
barn. All then have a fair chance. There is no 
hooking or trampling the corn. It will be found 
that it is alike desirable that animals, as well as 
their intelligent owners, should take their food in a 
quiet way. 

When it is considered how large a proportion of 
fodder corn is wanted, and what a number of tons 
to the acre is a good crop, economy would seem to 
direct that it be planted quite near to the barn. 
Perhaps no other crop should take precedence of it 
in convenient proximity, as it probably is the heavi- 
est of any cultivated. 

It isnot the best policy to plant this corn on poor 
soil, The cost of seed, and labor, and perhaps ma- 
nure, may be the same for two pieces of corn, and 
four times as much be cut from one as the other, 
because one was rich, strong soil, and the other 
barren and unproductive. 

It is very important that this corn be planted at 
suitable intervals, from the middle of May to the 





first of July, to afford only enough for the stock 
that it may be eaten while it is fresh and tender. 
If the whole supply be planted all at one time, much 
of it will become too old to be relished by the cat- 
tle; the strength of the plant will be absorbed into 
tough stalks, which almost defy mastication, and be- 
come a complete waste. 

The manure should be applied very liberally. 
By this means the crop will be heavy and palata- 
ble. Sowing in drills is commonly practiced, but 
broad-cast on land that is quite free from weeds is 
usually successful. 

For cutting up the corn, the bush scythe, as 
now 80 well made, is the best tool. It does the 
work better, perhaps, than those would believe who 
have tried other contrivances, 

The Southern white flat or yellow corn is better 
than our Northern, as it grows larger. Some per- 
sons sow sweet corn, and say the cattle prefer it, 
thinking it sweeter and more nutritious. We have 
never tried it, and cannot say whether it is so or not, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A NOBLE MAPLE TREE. 

Mr. Olney Bates, of this town, has a maple tree, 
standing in a pasture, which measures fourteen feet 
in circumference, at two feet from the ground. It 
is quite tall, and sends out numerous large and 
long limbs, forming a most beautiful cone-shaped 
top. From the sap of this tree there has been 
made, this present spring, some seventy-five pounds 
of sugar. Mr. Bates informs me that after the 
“sugar season” was over, they had sixty-five pounds, 
and he estimates that the family ate and gave away 
fully ten pounds. I have resided within half a 
mile of this tree, since I was a child; and have re- 
peatedly been informed, by those who tapped it, 
that from forty to sixty pounds have been made 
from it ina single season, Where is the maple 
tree that excels this ? J. BR. We 

Springfield, Vt., April 27, 1857. 


SWALLOWS—SQUASH-VINES AND BUTTER. 


Srr:—The first swallows were seen here April 
19th, skimming the surface of Pentucket pond, just 
before sunset. 

My cows last fall eat up all my squash vines—a 
thing I never knew them to do before; the conse- 
quence was, that about thirty pounds of butter 
tasted so much as pumpkin bugs smell, that it was 
about ruined. I have heard of another similar case 
in this town. B. M. J. 

Georgetown, 1857. 


THE GRASSES, 
On looking into that model annual of agricultu- 
ral instruction for the year 1855, pp. 634—646, 
ublished under the supervision of Mr. Secretary 
Jolmeun, I was much struck with the intelligence 
condensed in a small space; and the thought oc- 
curred, if each and all our counties would make 
annually, returns, as complete as this, and they 
could be embodied in volumes, we should soon be 
in ion of inexhaustible sources of information. 
was more particularly pleased with the re- 
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marks on grasses, a topic that has of late been so 
fully and ably illustrated by our own Secretary. 
To be ignorant, as most people are, of these useful 
and beautiful products of nature, now just spring- 
ing into life, under the softening influence of the 
genial showers of heaven, argues a stupidity that 
no one who realizes it can approve. Throughout 
this communication of President Dennison, is a 
comprehensiveness and justness of remark not or- 
dinarily met; and which many of more pretensions 
would do well to imitate. So true is it, that there 
still remain fish in the sea, as good as ever have 
been caught. 5 


April 14, 1857. 


ONIONS. 

Can you inform me what sort of onion seed 
would do for fall crops, and in what way they would 
require to be sowed? The above question is of- 
ten asked out West, in this part of the State of 
Illinois. Yours respectfully, 

Chebanco, Ill., 1857. W. A. McCrea. 


REMARKS.—The Danvers people are famous for 
raising good onion seed, and perhaps some of them 
will mention the kind best suited to your wants, 
‘They are sown in drills, in fine, well manured soils, 
See article in this number on “Culture of Onions.” 


PLANT THE CABBAGE WHERE IT IS TO GROW. 

I wish to raise a piece of cabbage this year, and 
would like to have you or some of your readers who 
have had experience in the matter, inform me 
through the columns of the monthly Farmer, 
whether anything is gained by transplanting, and 
whether it will not answer as well to sow the seed 
in the places where the plants are to grow. 

W. M. Pace. 
North Hampstead, N. Y., April, 1857. 


ReMARKS.—It is much better to sow the seed 
where you wish the plant to grow, and this mode is 
now frequent!y adopted. 


COST OF MILK. 

Mr. Brown :—Looking over the March num- 
ber of your ever-welcome monthly, my attention 
was drawn to an article entitled “Cost of raising 
milk,” and I was induced thereby to make some 
inquiries of my neighbor, Mr. N. R. MaRDEv, re- 
specting the profits of his one cow, and from him 
obtained the following statement, which I think 
will compare favorably with the others “as far as 
heard from.” 

My neighbor has a large family of children who 
don’t object to milk, and for four months of the 
year, they make their own butter, and sometimes, 
even sell a little. His account stands thus: 


840 quarts milk, sold at 4 cts 
909 “ oe “ 6 “ 


420 ** used in family at 4 cts 
1 calf sold one week eld 


“ 


2 tons interval hay 


5 bushels meal 


Leaving profit of 
The manure paying for care, &c. The above amount 





will more than pay the interest on $1000, and is 
another clincher for ““Farmer’s Son,” besides being 
a better statement than I have ever seen in the 
Farmer, though since Dec. 9, 1848, I have been a 
Francestown, N. H. ConsTANT READER. 
MILLET FOR PASTURE. 

I want to keep more cows than I have 
for, so as to make my farm better. How would 
millet do, to sow it and pasture it, or would corn be 
better P 

Can I get 
but guano and phosphate? Can I 
millet seed in Boston ? 

Raynham, 1857. 

REMARKS.—We have never known millet to be 
fed as pasture, and should be glad to know if it can 
be used for such a purpose. Its roots take slight 
hold of the soil, and would be easily torn up by the 
cattle in feeding it. Millet makes an excellent fod- 
der as hay. Rye sown about the first of July would 
probably help you to pasture better than millet. 

On light land containing a fair proportion of veg- 
etable matter, you may, perhaps, get a tolerable 
crop of corn, for one year, with guano and supery 
phosphate. But unless you plow under some crop, 
immediately after, you decrease the fertilizing ca- 
pacity of your soil. 

You can usually obtain any seed of NoursE, 
Mason & Co., or Nourse & Co., Boston. 


corn on light land with nothing 
get Egyptian 
FARMER, 





LOOK OUT FOR CATERPILLARS. 


These busy little fellows know when their forage 
is ready as well as a hungry boy his breakfast hour. 
As the tender leaf of the apple tree shows its form, 
the young caterpillar is brought out, and soon 
builds his house in the crotch, and lays his track to 
the ends of the twigs; up and down this original 
railway he travels two or three times a day, extend- 
ing his travels out to the young leaves, and feeding 
luxuriantly upon them. His growth is rapid, and 
so will be his destruction of the foliage, if his dep- 
redations are not prevented. 

It is unpleasant to crush thousands of them by 
the hand; the spiral brush, fastened to a pole, is 
excellent by which to reach high limbs, but on 
young trees where the limbs may be reached from 
the ground, there is nothing we have used equal to 
an old dust brush that is nearly worn out, and the 
bristles are somewhat stiff. ‘With this, a person 
may clear a young orchard very quickly and effect- 
ually. 

The young, however, are not all brought out at 
once, and the careful orchardist will have an eye to 
his trees every day. 

These pests are allowed too much latitude; if 
permitted to remain undisturbed, they destroy the 
foliage, prevent the growth of fruit and tree, and 
leave the latter in a filthy and disgusting condition. 

’ Look out now for the caterpillars. 





